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For the Woman’s Journal. 
TWO LIVES. 


BY CARL SPENCER. 


One, a fountain in a palace-garden, 
Playing with a tinkling silver sound; 
With the shallow multitude admiring ; 
Glitter, laughter, pleasure all around. 
One, an inlet lying by the ocean, 
Lying lonely by a rocky shore; 
With the great tides beating in its bosom, 
Hearing mighty music, evermore. 


In the sight of men, and full of favor, 
All among the easy, happy things, 
Sparkle as you will, O courtly jester! 
’Tis a slave-song that the fountain sings. 
Let me be the deeper, sadder spirit, 
Prisoner of the rocks and of the shore; 
In my heart the freedom of the ocean, 
And its mighty music, evermore. 
Catskill, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Convention of Republican 
Clubs, held at Denver, Col., on June 27, 
reiterated the woman suffrage resolution 
it passed at Louisville last year. In addi- 
tion, it congratulates the women of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming on the possession of 
the vote, and invites their codperation “in 
rescuing the country from Democratic 
and Populist misrule.” 


+ 
or 


The California State Republican Con- 
vention at Sacramento, June 20, put a 
woman suffrage plank in its platform, as 
follows: 

Believing taxation without represen- 
tation is against the principles of republi- 
can government, we favor the extension 
of the right of suffrage to all citizens of 
the United States, both men and women. 








er 


The Populist State Convention of South 
Dakota at Mitchell adopted a woman 
suffrage plank by an almost unanimous 
vote of the 561 delegates. Mrs. Anna 
Simmons, of Huron, obtained leave to 
address the convention, and they were so 
Pleased with her speech that they ex- 
tended her time repeatedly, and at the 
Close adopted her plank, though it had 
been declared in advance that no such 
resolution could possibly be carried. A 
scene of enthusiasm followed, and for 
half an hour the convention was given 
Over to rejoicings. Men came to the plat- 
form by the dozen to shake hands with 
Mrs. Simmons and to thank her for her 
earnest and convincing plea. 

ean — _ 

Through persistent effort, Mrs. Belva 
A. Lockwood has gained another victory 
for herself and for women. The Virginia 
Courts of Appeals, with a full bench pres- 
ent, has decided that she is eligible to 
Practise law in that State. Her counsel 
was Judge Jos. Christian, a former mem- 
ber of the Court. The Court some weeks 





ago. by a tie vote. decided against Mrs. 
Lockwood. The present decision is 
reached by the additional presence of 
Judge Richardson. For four years a 
struggle has been going on in Virginia to 
get the Legislature to pass an act permit- 
ting properly qualified women to practise 
law, but without success. In the last 
Legislature, the bill was lost by a consid- 
erable majority, one member declaring in 
the debate that if Virginia women were 
allowed to practise law, it would lead to 
“the downfall of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion.”? Mrs. Lockwood’s victory of course 
opens the door to all of her sex who can 
pass the examination. The Staunton 
(Va.) Vindicator says: ‘‘Whatever may 
be the prejudices of men on this subject, 
there is hardly a thoughtful one who will 
not gladly recognize that another field is 
open to woman in Virginia in some de- 
partments of which she may add to her 
opportunities to gain a livelihood.” 
a 


Among the contents of the WoMAN’s 


Cady Stanton’s appeal to the New York 
Constitutional Convention; Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford’s address on woman suffrage; 
Summer Dress Reform Notes, by Mrs. 
Frances E. Russell; Peasant Women of 
Southern Europe, by Mrs. Helen P. Jenk- 
ins; Colorado Women Organizing, by 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Secretary Col- 
orado E. 8. A.; Working Women and the 
State, Harriette A. Keyser; A Woman 
Wins the Woodford, by Isabel Howland; 
The Cause in the Far Northwest, by Abi- 
gail Scott Duniway; A Western Dia- 
logue’ notes from the Kansas campaign ; 
an account of the steps that led to the 
to the ordination of the Rev. Annis F. 
Eastman, of the election of women as 
lay delegates to the Methodist Confer- 
ence in England, etc. 


+o 


BREAKFAST TO MISS WILLARD. 


The breakfast given at the Vendome in 
this city last Saturday in honor of the 
return of Frances E. Willard was a nota- 
ble event. The friends of Miss Willard 
had come from all over New England. 
The spacious rooms were crowded to suf- 
focation, and men and women stood for 
hours. 

‘‘Home, sweet home” was sung with a 
heartiness that expressed the warmth of 
the welcome to the beloved guest. Mrs. 
S. S. Fessenden presided, and Mrs. Liver- 
more gave the address of welcome. Other 
speakers were Congressman Morse, Gen. 
Champlin (on behalf of the governor), 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, president of the 
Maine W. C. T. U., Gen. Neal Dow, Mrs. 
Ida Reed, president of the Vermont W. C. 
T. U., Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Miss 
C. R. Wendell, corresponding secretary 
of the New Hampshire W. C. T. U., Mrs. 
Carse (who mentioned that it was Mrs. 
Livermore who first converted her to suf- 
frage), H. H. Faxon, Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Plumb, Mrs. C. B. Ford, president of the 
Connecticut W. C. T. U., Mrs. J. K. Bar- 
ney, of Rhode Island, and Dr. A. A. Miner. 
There was a poem by Ella Gilbert Ives, 
read by Mrs. Purington; and music by 
Mrs. Alice J. Harris and Mrs. Rumphrey 
Allen. 

When Miss Willard at last rose to 
speak, looking wonderfully improved in 
health by her trip abroad, she was re- 
ceived with irrepressible and long-con- 
tinued applause. Her eloquent speech 
was strongly flavored with equal suf- 
frage. She said: “John Burns, the 
leader of the Labor movement, and the 
most popular man in Eng’and to-day, 
when I asked him if he was in favor of 
the ballot for women, replied: ‘I answer 
that Iam my mother’s son and my wife’s 
husband.’ ” Miss Willard said that the 
best women of England were heartily 
with us in the effort for equal suffrage— 
women like Lady Somerset, Josephine 
Butler, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, Lady Carlisle and many more. 
Miss Willard also spoke of Walter Mac- 
laren, the champion of woman suffrage in 
the House of Commons, “the Henry B. 
Blackwell of England. Thank Heaven,” 
she said, ‘‘that we of the white ribbon 
have learned that the yellow ribbon has 
something to do with us—that we and 
the suffragists are hand in hand! This 
time is for us the Cape of Good Hope. 
The movement of women in Canada, the 
women’s vote in Colorado, the vote of 
women in New Zealand, are signs full of 
encouragement. Let us do our work 
while there is time; let us work to secure 
a pure life for the little children and for 








a : : 
the sons and daughters who are growing | REV. DR. RAINSFORD ON SUFFRAGE. 


up. Let us seek to make every home a 
house of God. In the schoolhouse, the 
pulpit, and in the press, let us hold up the 
pure white taper of the individual life.” 
At the close, Mrs. Louise Manning 
Hodgkins presented Miss Willard, in the 
name of the W.C. T. U., with a hand- 
some clock. A telegram of thanks was 
sent to Lady Henry Somerset for the 
excellent care sne had taken of Miss 
Willard. 
a 


NEW ZEALAND’S EXPERIMENT. 





To reassure those who base their objec- 
tions to woman suffrage on fears of the 
result, may I be permitted, through your 
columns, to quote from a recent inter- 
view with the Right Honorable Sir George 
Grey, K. C. B., now visiting England, by 
the representative of the Jllustrated Lon- 
don News (May 26, 1894)? 


I call myself a Conservative. Old ma- 
chinery won’t drive a new world; the old 


| changes, and must be replaced. Take the 





JOURNAL this week are Mrs. Elizabeth | wosaa'’s vote, wale ls now © hard and | 


fast and excellent fact in New Zealand. 
You’ll have it in England, by-and-by, but 
for the present you are losing half the 
intellect of the nation, and more, I make 
bold to say, than half the virtues of the 
nation. 

The News justly describes Sir George 
Grey as ‘‘one of the greatest English pro- 
consuls of the century, the first states- 
man in the affection and achievement of 
Australian democracy.” This testimony 
is-all the more weighty in the case of 
New Zealand, where not only the white 
but the Maori women as well are admitted 
to the franchise, a reliance upon princi- 
ples of justice which should shame Amer- 
ica’s uniform expediency and distrust of 
equal rights.— William Lloyd Garrison, in 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


2 
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COME WEST, YOUNG WOMAN! 





JUNCTION CiTy, ORE., JUNE 14, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

From the Adirondacks to the Cascades 
and Coast Range, from the vale of the 
Hudson to the Willamette Valley and the 
land of webbed feet! A transition, is it 
not? 

This is a country to thank God for—a 
land of milk and honey, though they do 
turn the milk into the vilest butter, and 
smoke out the bees with sulphur to get 
atthe honey. God made this land for the 


-lazy man, and the lazy man occupies the 


most of it. A common way of raising 
potatoes among the mountains of the 
Coast Range is to leave a few small ones 
in the hill when digging, and they come 
up the next rainy season and do well. 
Cabbage stalks are not pulled up, but 
left from year to year to save the trouble 
of setting new plants. Hired men sleep 
out of doors from March till the fall rains 
begin, sometimes till Christmas. 

Come West, young woman! Come 
West! Come to the land of cool sum- 
mers and warm winters, of universal 
health and prosperity, where fruit and 
wheat and salmon vie with each other in 
enriching the land; where two crops of 
many things grow each year, and where 
snakes, mosquitos, potato bugs, pedlars 
and other vermin are unknown. 

My letter, short as it is, would be in- 
complete without some mention of the 
wild flowers found here. The wheat 
fields are sweet with tall white lilies 
veined with pirk, and bright with corn- 
flowers in blue, pink, wine-color and 
white. California poppies blaze in orange 
and red, magnolias bloom everywhere, 
roses riot in red, pink, white and yellow, 
wild peas aspire heavenward with pink 
and purple wings, asters of pale blue, 
and sensitive plants of yellow and violet 
are here, with tall blue lilies, and many 
more, beautiful but unnamed. The wild 
canary bird makes his home here, and 
brightens the rainy months with his gay 
wings and merry song. God be wi’ ye! 

HOLLIs THORNE. 


+ 
or 


Mrs. Fanny Purdy Palmer, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been appointed State 
Factory Inspector under the new law, by 
Gov. Brown. She will hold the office for 
three years, with a salary of $1,500 a 
year. Mrs. Palmer is a woman of broad 
culture and a writer of ability. 

Aaron M. Powell, president of the New 
York Committee for the Prevention of 
State Regulation of Vice, will attend, as 
an American delegate, the International 
Conference to promote the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice, to be held in 
London, July 13. 





| Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D. D., rector of 
St. George’s Church, New York, has 
lately stated his reasons for thinking 
women should vote. He says: 


We have admitted woman’s right to 
property and education; it is then only a 
question of time till we admit her right 
to the ballot; for by it can she best pro- 
tect the one and express the other. I 
have been asked briefly to state some of 
my reasons for advocating woman suf- 
frage, and [ begin them in this way be- 
cause it seems to me in this fact of 
woman’s admission to property and edu- 
cation the gist of the whole matter lies. 

Now we must remember that this ques- 
tion of woman’s suffrage has already a 
history. It is not a thing of yesterday. 
It has been before the people for years. 
There are three stages in all reform 
movements. First, they are laughed at, 
then people argue about them, and then 
we say we always believed them. Wehave 
arrived at the second stage on this ques- 
tion. We argue about it, and sometimes 
grow angry in the argument. I have 
attended closely to all the statements pro 
and con made on the subject this winter, 
|} and [ must say that, as far as argument 

goes, the advocates for the suffrage seem 

altogether to have had the best of it. I do 
|not for a moment think that anything 
that I can write would be ¢. material addi- 
| tion to the controversy. Still, I shall try 
| briefly as I can to state some of my rea- 
sons for hoping that soon women may 
receive the ballot. 

First, if women were allowed to vote 
we should have an immense addition to 
the intelligent voters of the country. Some 
have feared that the new suffragists would 
add largely to the ignorant vote. I can- 
not myself understand how any one who 
knows our American people can take that 
view. There are at least as many women 
as men in these Eastern States. What is 
crime in the man’s case is crime in the 
woman’s; and, more than that, women 
are unjustly held for a crime, punished 
| for a crime, which same crime is accounted 
little of in the men. And yet what do 
criminal statistics tell us? That in the 
State of New York there are fourteen 
male criminals for every woman. Give 
the suffrage, then, to men and women 
alike, and you relatively increase the 
moral vote. Here and there ignorant 
votes, of course, might be cast by women; 
but these statistics, to which I have 
referred briefly, alone are sufficient to 
prove that women are more obedient to 
the laws than men. 

Furthermore—I speak from my own 
experience, and that experience tallies 
exactly with the experience of all I have 
met who know our plainer people—if 
anybody wants to start a movement, or 
engage in any philanthropic work, that 
has for its object the cleansing or purify- 
ing of a neighborhpod, the bettering of 
homes, the enforcement of laws, sanitary, 
etc., where does he first win allies? Why, 
| we always have had five women to every 

man. The fear that if women were 
| granted the ballot they would add rela- 
| tively {0 the ignorant vote, is a fear based 
on supreme ignorance. 

But what shall we say about the foreign 
vote? Enemies of the suffrage challenge 
us here—the Jew, Italian, Slav, low Irish, 
etc. Tothis I reply that the proportion 
of female emigrants is much smaller than 
that of males; that these same Jews, 
Italians, Lrish, etc., are many of them, in 
the majority of cases, not at all anxious 
to vote, that they have to be drawn or 
driven to the polls; and it is those who 
marshall them there that «are the real 
danger to our institutions. In short, the 
interested vote, not the ignorant vote, is 
the threatening element in our Republic. 
The men who for their own selfish ends 
lay ay matured plans to purchase 
or enforce the votes of the poor and the 
ignorant—these are the true conspirators 
against the Republic. 

I need not now go at any length into his- 
tory, but all historians will recognize the 
truth of what I say ; it is the interested vote 
| that always has brought to ruin the most 
| hopeful governments. It is the vote of 
| those who put their own ends and objects 
| before the good of the State, and fight for 
| their class, their personal ambitions or 
| fortunes, and to these sacrifice the well- 
| being of the community. These were the 
| men that shattered the hopes of civiliza- 
tion in Greece long ago. These were they 
who succeeded at last in bringing to ruin 
the vast fabric of Roman civilization ; and 
in much later times it was they that be- 
trayed Poland; and in our own mother 
country, before the first great reform bill, 
dragged England to the brink of civil 
war. And what saved England in 1832? 
It was the small but resolute band of 
men who believed in men, who, in spite of 
the loud outcries of those in power, many 
| of them good and patriotic citizens, saw 
| that it was the right thing to increase the 
| suffrage, and so did the right thing, no 
| matter what happened. And by her suf- 
| frage England expanded her life, and 

from that very day went forward with 

larger liberty to accomplish her great 
| destiny. 
| Now, since then, many additions have 
| been made to the suffrage in the old land, 
| till to-day practically we may say her 

suffrage is universal. Sometimes these 
|referm bills have scarcely roused en- 
| thusiasm among those parts of the popu- 
| lation which by them receive the ballot; 
| but this has made very little difference; 
| (Concluded on 8 d Page.) 























CONCERNING WOMEN. 


IRENE G. ADAMS, of Cresco, Ia., has 
published a story, entitled “‘A Family 
Revolution, or Christmas Doings in the 
Early Days of Howard County.” 

Mrs. EL1zA ELGER HOWARD, probably 
the most learned linguist in Virginia, 
lately died in Charlottesville. She wasa 
daughter of the late Professor Henry 
Howard, for many years dean of the 
Faculty of the University of Virginia, 
and in that institution she became a pro- 
ficient in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
German and Italian. She mastered all 
the mazes of higher mathematics, and her 
attainments far excelled those required 
to obtain the degree of A. M. 

Miss TOMPKINS, of Kentucky, an intel- 
ligent young woman who has been acting 
as purchasing clerk for the United States 
Supreme Court, has been appointed as- 
sistant marshal of the court, a position 
never before held by a woman. Miss 
Tompkine was formerly secretary of the 
Southern Exposition held at Louisville, 
and has held a number of important 
positions, although she is not yet thirty 
years of age. 

REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER gives 
three lectures in applied ethics at the 
Plymouth convention now in session, on 
‘The Relation of the Family to the La- 
bor Question.” Subjects: 1. ‘‘The An- 
cient Family and the Modern Family ; the 
Old and the New Workshop.” 2. ‘*The 
Work of Women and Children Outside 
the Home; Problems and Suggestions.’’ 
3. ‘*‘What Distinct Contribution May the 
Modern Home Make to the Solution of 
Labor Problems?” 

Miss MELLE 8. Titus, of New York, 
has successfully passed her examination 
and has been admitted to the bar. Miss 
Titus was accompanied to the General 
Term of the Supreme Court by her 
brother. There were eighty members of 
the class, and when the name of Miss 
Titus was announced a mighty cheer 
arose that could be heard over the whole 
building. Miss Titus blushed, arose and 
bowed her acknowledgments to the 
young men, and, after receiving the con- 
gratulations of a few friends, left the 
court-room. Miss Titus is a graduate of 
the Normal College, and also of the Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Miss CLARA BARTON, president of the 
American National Red Cross, with a 
corps of assistants, has completed the 
relief work which was begun last Septem- 
ber for the sufferers from floods on the 
the Sea islands of South Carolina. They 
have saved thousands of lives, redeemed 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land, 
and placed upwards of 35,000 people ina 
position to look after themselves. The 
citizens of Beaufort have formally ten- 
dered their thanks to Miss Barton and the 
Red Cross for rendering impartially that 
aid without which thousands of their 
friends and citizens must have perished. 


Miss Lucy SmiTH, who in 1892 was 
superintendent of public schools in Raone 
County, Tenn., is credited with first sug- 
gesting the idea of the American Temper- 
ance University at Harriman. In her 
report to the county court for January, 
1892, she stated that this part of Tennes- 
see ought to have a first-class institution 
for the higher education of young people, 
and that Harriman was the place for it. 
This led to talk, consideration and effort, 
with the result that Harriman has a 
university which ranks well with other 
colleges in the State, and with a prospect 
that is full of hope. It recently had its 
first commencement, and graduated a 
class of ten, equally divided in number as 
to sex. 

The BARONESS DE LANGENAU, of 
Vienna, widow of a former Minister from 
the Austrian Court to Russia, has taken 
the vice-presidency of the W. C. T. U. 
for that country. The Baroness devotes 
all her varied gifts to the well-being of 
those who need help. She has opened a 
home for servant girls, a mission for post- 
men, and a chapel for the Wesleyan mis- 
sionary—a German sent out under the 
auspices of the London society. Perhaps 
a more difficult field for women’s work 
could not be found than Vienna, but even 
there the light begins to dawn. Not only 
among women of the highest social rank, 
but among those of the least opportunity, 
there is ‘‘the sound of a going in the mul- 
berry trees,” that means an escape from 
the bondage of century-old tradition and 
prejudice, into the new liberty of ‘*Chris- 
tianity applied.” 
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REV. DR. RAINSFORD ON SUFFRAGE. 


(Contjnued from First Page.) 


for in time the new recipients of the 
ballot have learned what we are slow to 
remember over here, that the only way 
people learn to vote intelligently is by 
voting. 

Can there be doubt in the minds of any 
to-day as to the reality of this danger of 
the interested vote to which I have re- 
ferred? Do we not all know that there 
are great Trusts in this country that can 
have what ny | want from any govern- 
ment, whether it be Republican or Demo- 
crat? A shameful exhibition of their 

ower is even now displayed to us all at 

ashington. And, to come even nearer 
home, do we not know that the real con- 
spirators against good government in 
New York are those who pay large money 
to Tammany to secure franchises of great 
value, out of which they make fortunes, 
and then often cover their tracks by abus- 
ing Tammany? I think myself it is time 
that we stopped the inflow intothis country 
of immigrants whose ignorance or penury 
tend to make them the prey and tools of 
this interested vote. I personally would 
advocate the closing of our seaports, not 
in the interest of this great nation of ours 
alone, but in the interest of civilization. 
For we cannot do our duty by the world 
if we allow our own housekeeping to be- 
come so disorganized that our national 
children are unhealthy and our great 
family broken up. It is because I believe 
with all my soul that the United States 
are divinely called to enlighten the world 
and to be an example of progress and 
civilization, that I would for a time at 
least close our ports, till we can more fully 
organize, and, if I may use the illustra- 
tion, digest the various national elements 
which we have already received, and 
which we must weld and blend together 
into a great national whole. 

But, if this blending is our aim, why 
should we deny to the most moral ele- 
ment within it the vote? Or why refuse 
to our women, whom for generations we 
have carefully educated, the means to ex- 
press that education? It seems to me 
scarcely worth argument that the average 
woman in this country is as intelligent as 
the average man—we surely all admit 
that. And if she be, shall we prevent her 
taking her place side by side with him in 
the intelligent expression of that educa- 
tion? 

But, again, you hear it said on all sides, 
this is not woman’s sphere. I answer, We 
can place no limitation to woman’s sphere. 
Woman’s sphere is what she can fill, not 
more, not less. It is not so many years 
ago since we were told it was unwomanly 
for a clever woman to writea novel. Jane 
Austen had difficulties in that line. At 
every advance in woman’s education, at 
every step which seemed to place her in 
competition with men, she has been 
greeted with hootings and abuse. But the 
nature of things is too strong for us all, 
and whether we will or whether we will 
not, the tides bear us on, and she is man’s 
competitor. You all know the various 
fields on which she has entered into com- 

tition with him. The suffrage will not 
nerease or lessen these. It simply recog- 
nizes that she is there, and there to stay, 
and enables her both to defend her posi- 
tion and feel truly the responsibility of 
it. 

But woman cannot bear arms, be a 
soldier or a policeman. True. But would 
any man in his senses say that in bearing 
children she does not more than do her 
part in enduring the pains and carrying 
the burdens of the nation? 

On all such questions the statement I 
have already made holds good—her sphere 
is limited, and only can be limited, by her 
ability. She will not do what she cannot 
do. You cannot make her do what she 
does not want to do; but what she can do 
and what she wants to do you cannot pre- 
vent her doing. 

But I venture on a further point. 
Whether we greet it with dismay or with 
hopefulness, one of the results of our 
civilization is that legislation is entering 
on spheres which are peculiarly woman’s. 
Once upon a time legislation chiefly had 
to do with protection of property. Now, 

oints that we did not dream of legislat- 

g about are so dealt with as a matter 
of course. We legislate about homes, 
sanitary questions, education, relations of 
labor to capital, licensing questions, the 
drink trade, etc. All moral questions 
these, questions that in the most intimate 
way affect the home as well as the out- 
side interests of life, and questions on 
which, I beg to point out, woman is not 
only a judge, but decidedly the best judge. 
It is most unreasonable and unfair that 
in these questions where experience is 
vital, and all her tenderest interests are 
immediately affected, her influence should 
be confined to an indirect influence, and 
her vote, if recorded at all, only recorded 
through pressure on her husband or her 
sons. 

Then there are those who say that a 
danger would arise if the suffrage be 
given to women, on account of the ex- 
traordinary wer thus given to the 
Roman Catholic Church. I think the fear 
of the Roman Catholic Church is growing 
less and less among us, at least among 
those who know something of our city 
conditions. That church is always on the 
side of law and order and morality. She 
is freeing herself fast from the trammels 
of medizevalism. She is not the menace 
that some make her out to be to our 
American institutions. And as I believe 
all forms of education combined do not 
educate more than does the use of the 
ballot itself, by granting the ballot to 
Roman Catholic women we should teach 
them to take a great stride forward and 
develop in them independence of thought 
and action. 

Finally, life has a way of outgrowing 
law in this world of ours; and when it 
does, law must fit itself to hfe. If the 
pot won’t hold the young growing tree, 
so much the worse for the pot; we will 
back the tree every time. We legislate 
on a hundred things our fathers never 








dreamed of legislating on. Law is every- 
where clothing moral ideas for us to-day. 
All men do not see it so, but so itis. Our 
boys and girls grow, and we have to get 
them each year a bigger suit. So with 
our laws—they must grow with us, if we 
would not legally go naked. People who 
have lived in the United States for the 
last thirty years should not need to be 
reminded of this. It is scarcely more 
than thirty years since they hanged John 
Brown for striking a blow, as he said, 
‘in the name of Almighty God’’ to free 
the slave. In 59 no one thought Emanci- 
pation would come in a lifetime; but it 
came in five years. Why? Because all the 
argument was on one side? Not a bit of 
it; the argument was not on one side. 
One section pointed to the law and said, 
We stand by the Constitution. The other 
unity, a real nation, and said, Oar fathers 
pointed to the great Union, a veritable 
could not foresee all this; we stand by 
the life of the nation; we have outgrown 
slavery. There was the issue — State 
rights on one side, national life on the 
other — and with groans and blood it 
was fought out. But, looking back on it 
to-day, we know what the matter was, 
life had got beyond law; but all men did 
not see it. 

And so, I say, to-day the life of our 
women has grown wider, has led them up 
to this point where they come asking the 
suffrage, and neither common sense nor 
the interest of the nation will permit its 
being refused to them. 

Still a timid soul will préss forward 
and cry: ‘We dread to see women in 
politics.” I cannot share‘that dread. The 
time is coming when politics will be seen 
to be what it is—the splendid science of 
human direction and government. Once 
so seen, who shall dare longer to regard it 
as a field to be abandoned to the trickster, 
wire-puller, and men whose chief clever- 
ness lies in intrigue; a sphere which man 
enters to advance his own fortune or to 
increase and defend his estate? I know 
this view still exists, but it is essentially 
a barbaric one. Politics and political 
science must soon be seen as they are—a 
living and ennobling effort to ny inte 
the life of mankind principles of highest 
par og and so to raise and keep aloft 
men’s lives as well as to defend men’s 
pockets. 

In bringing about this better view and 
better day, I am very sure the morality 
and idealism of American womankind 
must find its place. And so, for my part, 
I have done and will do what in me lies to 
win for the womanhood of our nation a 
voice in its fateful councils. 


——— +e 


PEASANT WOMEN OF SOUTHERN 
EUROPE, 


*SIENA, ITALY, JUNE 10, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The toiling women of Europe present a 
subject for profound reflection to the stu- 
dent of ethics and social reform. The 
theory that women are a delicate and 
dependent species, and are supported by 
fathers and husbands, gets demolished by 
facts that are constantly before the eyes 
in this part of the world. Everywhere 
women work fully as hard as men, and do 
much of the roughest kinds of work. 

In Greece, along the whole distance 
from Athens to Patras, we saw as many 
women as men toiling in the fields and 
vineyards. 

In Italy we have seen women not only 
working in the fields, but carrying bricks 
and stone and mortar up ladders for the 
construction of buildings. On the rail- 
road from Brindisi to Naples, in South- 
ern Italy, where a tunnel was being re- 
paired, we saw some forty girls carrying 
on their heads bushel-baskets of mortar 
and stone from a valley on one side of the 
track, up a steep stairway above the tun- 
nel on the other side. The baskets were 
filled by men and lifted upon the heads 
of the girls, who thus had by far the 
heavier task of carrying the loads up an 
ascent of perhaps sixty feet. Their feet 
and arms were bare; their faces brown; 
but they looked cheerful—at least, those 
did who paused in their work to stare at 
the passing train. Near Paestum ‘‘gangs 
of women were at field work, with a man 
to oversee them, cracking a long hunting 
whip.” At Amalfi we saw old women 
carrying on their backs loads of wood up 
the long, rocky stairways leading to the 
Cappuccini Monastery Hotel. The wood 
was four feet long, and to all appearances 
there was nearly a quarter of a cord on 
each woman’s back. In several places in 
Southern Italy we witnessed this almost 
brutal scene of women bent and staggering 
beneath loads of wood which they were 
carrying up the hills. The first feeling 
one has, on seeing women thus em- 
ployed, is of resentment against some one 
who has forced them to it; but evidently 
the rough out-of-door toil is voluntarily 
assumed, or at least accepted as inevitable. 

Longfellow, in his exquisite poem, 
“Amalfi,” referring to the ‘sunburnt 
daughters of the soil, toiling up from 
stair to stair with their heavy burdens,” 
exclaims: 

‘*W hat inexorable fate 
Dooms them to this life of toil ?”” 

Indeed it does seem a ‘‘doom”’—a destiny 
they cannot escape. In fact, the social 
conditions in Italy are such that there 
is need women should help in earning 
money for the family. In the country 
and in small villages there is no way to 
earn money except in this out-of-door 





toil. The work in the homes is small, 
living as families do in two or three rooms, 
cooking but little and wearing little. 
Where are the avenues for earning money? 
There is no house service required, no 
dressmaking, no millinery, where women 
wear no bonnets. It is out-door work or 
no money. In out-door work, even in 
helping to build houses and railroads, the 
girls have companionship which youth so 
much loves. There is no false pride, no 
caste among the peasantry ; no striving to 
climb in the social scale. To carry hods 
of mortar or baskets of stone, and thus 
earn something for the family, probably 
seems better to them than lingering in- 
side a dull house where there is nothing 
to do. 

Yet a wider vision reveals that it is a 
dreadful use to put women to—this trans- 
forming them into beasts of burden, and 
it can exist only in a low state of civiliza- 
tion. Honorable as all labor is, there are 
terrible retributions following this wrong. 
To say nothing of the stultifying, even 
degrading effect upon the women them- 
selves, it crushes out from men reverence 
for womanhood—a feeling absolutely 
essential to noble manhood. It destroys 
in men the beautiful and ennobling senti- 
ment of tenderness and kindness, which 
prompts a man to save mother and wife 
and daughter from undue hardships—a 
sentiment which has been a great power 
in creating civilization. Still further, 
constantly witnessing the servile toil of 
women hardens men’s sense of justice and 
right toward the sex that patiently en- 
dures rather than resists. A wrong per- 
mitted, even in ignorance, will not fail to 
bring a curse. 

I cannot close without paying a tribute 
to the peasant women of these countries 
for their industry and cheerfulness. They 
seem to waste no moments. When heavier 
duties are not pressing, they are knitting 
—forever and everywhere knitting—knit- 
ting when they are waiting for sales at 
their fruit stands—knitting with babies 
in their arms—kuitting in the streets, on 
the church steps and even in the church— 
knitting when waiting for a tourist who 
may wish the curtain drawn away from 
before a great picture—little girls and 
young women and old women all knitting 
with a rapidity that seems miraculous. 

In Greece we often saw men in the 
streets with strings of beads in their 
hands which we thought were rosaries, 
but which, we learned afterwards, had no 
religious significance, but were used ‘‘sim- 
ply to supply a mechanical occupation 
for the hands during conversation.” It 
occurred to us that it might be well if 
these men would use knitting needles in- 
stead of useless beads to give their hands 
‘mechanical occupation during conversa- 
tion,” and thus assist the women in the 
very important manufacture of stock- 
ings. 

There is coming a better day for the 
peasant women of Italy through the im- 
proved opportunities for education which 
their country affords. Under the new 
order of affairs (since there is a United 
Italy) education is compulsory, though 
the facilities for it have not yet reached 
down into all the corners of the land. 
But many of the children of to-day are 
being well instructed, and when the 
illumination reaches the girls, they are 
not going to consent to become beasts of 
burden. They will find or create other 
ways of helping in the family support. 
And sometime a new womanhood will 
arise among the peasant women of Italy, 
reversing the ‘‘inexorable fate’? which the 
poet bewailed. HELEN |’. JENKINS. 


——__—_<@>——___— 
GOOD NEWS FROM TEXAS, 


TAYLOR, TEXAS, JUNE 18, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just attended our State Suffrage 
Convention at Fort Worth. Our State 
w.c. T. U. Convention, held in Taylor, 
has just closed, and it has been a grand 
occasion. Heretofore our leading workers 
in this field have been afraid to avow their 
convictions for equal suffrage, but this 
time the evolution was so complete that 
not one opposed it. The best church 
workers among the women deplored the 
narrow position of the average church 
organization in regard to women’s work, 
and did not propose quietly to submit to 
it longer. The president’s address was 
principally an argament for suffrage. 
She has not heretofore so avowed herself. 

Our suffrage work at Fort Worth was 
put in excellent business form. Mrs. 
E. A. Frye, of San Antonio, an active 
suffrage worker of wealth and social posi- 
tion, a widow with no small children, who 
has her time at her own disposal, has 
charge of the work of organization. She 
is now in Waco with an active committee 
of men and women to secure, if possible, 
a suffrage plank in the platform of the 
People’s Party, at the State Convention 
now in session. 

The ‘lily white’ wing of the Republi- 
cans, who recently met in Fort Worth, 





strongly endorsed equal suffrage, congrat- 
ulating Colorado and Wyoming. 

Clara Hoffman was with us, both at the 
E. 8. A. Convention at Fort Worth, and 
the W. C.T.U. Convention in Taylor, 
and did yeoman work for the cause of 
woman’s emancipation. This is not the 
last time she will be with us, judging by 
the enthusiasm she created. She spoke 
Sunday at 11 A.M. and 8 P.M. in the 
largest church in the place. It was 
crowded in the morning, but at night 
crowds stood on the outside. One hun- 
dred and fifty dollars was contributed, 
one man, who could not get in, shouting 
‘Ten dollars’ from a window. 

GRACE DANFORTH, M. D. 


SUMMER DRESS- REFORM NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I find in the Chicago Times an illus- 
trated full-page article on ‘‘Summer in 
Camp,” by Mrs. Katherine White, which 
seems to me very useful, especially its 
suggestions concerning a suitable dress. 
[ send you an extract containing that por- 
tion, and any one who wishes to read the 
whole and see the illustrations can send 
five cents to the Chicago Times and get a 
copy of the issue for Sunday, June 17. 
There is a two-column sketch of ‘Sensible 
Dress for the Woman in Camp” as de- 
scribed below, and another of ‘Mrs. 
White’s own Costume in the Wilderness 
Camp,’’ being the same costume without 
jacket or skirt. I am particularly de- 
lighted with the description of the boot. 
Mrs. Annie White Johnson, of Chicago, 
the latest appointee on our dress com- 
mittee, described to me lately her hus- 
band’s hunting boots as suggesting the 
desirable for our costume, and I think 
they were the same kind described by 
Mrs. White. The Times article says: 

Dress is the first thing to be considered 
in the preparation for a camping tour. 
Not at all because it is a woman who is 
doing the planning, but because this is 
one of the most important features in 
assuring a pleasant time or otherwise. 
Each summer season finds numerous de- 
signs in the fashion books for outing suits 
of all kinds. Some of them are very 
pretty, and a few might be available for 
camp use if the camp was to be next door 
to a fashionable hotel at lake or ocean or 
mouftain resort. But for our genuine 
camping trip they are utterly worthless. 
One day’s wear in the woods, and your 
beautiful, soft flannel or serge is apt to be 
in shreds. And so much depends on dress 
for the pleasure of an outing. The first 
requisite of a costume is comfort, its 
second durability, and its third looks. 
Comfort means mental as well as physi- 
cal feeling. One cannot be comfortable 
in a camp dress of expensive material 
with elaborate trimming, however loose 
and sensible as to style for housewear 
it might be, because of the mental misery 
in taking care of it. So comfort means 
adaptability and suitability. And for the 
genuine camp that we are to keep in mind, 
the costume here recommended will be 
found to possess those qualities in the 
highest degree. It will win admiration 
for its wearer from any one who has 
proper appreciation of the exigencies of 
camp life, while the very simplicity and 
plainness of the dress ought to make it 
thought picturesque by these same sound 
judges. 

SENSIBLE CLOTHING FOR THE CAMP. 


For underclothing wear your woollen 
union suits; winter weight is none too 
heavy for northern camps in the moun- 
tains or by the lakes. Personally I pre- 
fer heavy cotton hose to woollen, though 
that is opposed to all the orders of hy- 
gienists. Bicycle hose with all-linen feet 
are possibly the very best. Wear also a 
shirt waist of flannel, or, better still, 
wear a man’s ordinary flannel shirt, which 
is already right in length. Do away with 
underskirts entirely, and wear instead 
knickerbockers of canvas, made to come 
about six inches below the knee, where 
they buckle. Have a skirt of the same 
material. Let it fit tightly around the 
hips and fall full at the bottom, cut some- 
what after the fashion of the late bell 
skirt. As to length, let it be as short as 
the individual taste is willing to wear it, 
anywhere between ankle and knee length, 
but preferably nearer the latter. Let the 
coat be of the same material. The most 
serviceable style is exactly like a boy’s 
double - breasted box-coat. The collar 
should be of corduroy and the cuffs lined 
with the same. Blazer jackets are next to 
useless. Something is wanted with a prac- 
ticable collar to button up to the throat, 
and the box-coat pattern fills the pocket 
need as well. A double-visored or hel- 
met-shaped canvas ye tops off the suit. 

Now a word as to this material and the 
advantages of what has been advised. This 
canvas, of either eight or ten ounce 
weight, is the standard goods for sports- 
man’s wear. It is of a peculiar shade of 
tan known as ‘‘dead grass color,” which 
has become as established for shooting, 
fishing and camping wear as green for 
the archer or blue for the yachtman. So 
in the first place, if you wear it, you will 
win favor by being in fashion. The 
goods is almost imperishable, and will 
stand the roughest wear of hard service 
in the woods with scarcely a sign, and 
after a washing is just as good for another 
season. The material is practically 
waterproof, and does away with any real 
necessity fora mackintosh. The goods, 
too, may be had at a surprisingly low 
price, and, furthermore, the entire suit as 
outlined, except the skirt, may be had 
from dealers in athletic supplies ready 
made. 

COMPLETING THE COSTUME. 


Footwear only remains to complete the 





costume. By all means the best is a sort 


| of bunter’s boot which partakes of the 


good qualities of the Indian moccasin 
shoe-pac, and boot. It is made of the 
tanned horsehide, and laces nearly to oj]. 
knee, with a bellows tongue. These 
boots are particularly light and easy on 
the feet, and will wear very satisfactorily 
After a day's soaking in the water, they 
may be dried by the fire all night, and in 
the morning are as soft and pliable ag ig 
they had never been dampened. They 
are better than shoes and leggings, ag 
a A combine the two in one. 

ese boots are of the same color as the 
rest of the suit, or but little darker, ang 
altogether a very picturesque costume it 
makes, and the wearer will be a ye 
sensible woman in her equipment. For 
comfort and durability it will be found 
unsurpassed. And when you remember 
that the skirt is an absolute superfluity 
so far as the actuality of dress is con. 
cerned, and is but a concession to circum. 
stances, there may be atime more than 
once when to climb a mountain, or clam. 
ber over the fallen logs that cross an old 
trail, or pick your way through a tangled 
thicket, the skirt will be forsaken. ‘This 
need not shock. We are thinking of our 
camp in the deep woods, where travellers 
never come. After one summer of this 
dress without the skirt, I have envied 
man the comforts of his costume ever 
since. 

For those who want to vary the material 
for the sake of not being all alike in a 
party, there are substitutes to be had, 

lue canvass much like the brown may 
be obtained, or blue jeans may be used in 
the same way. Fora blonde these latter 
might be particularly becoming, while 
the ‘‘dead-grass color” should be chosen 
for a brunette. But the particular merit 
in what has been recommended is that 
the suits may be obtained from dealers, 
while the others would entail dressmak- 
ers’ work at considerably greater ex. 
pense. Corduroy is handsome and durable 
and a favorite for this sort of wear among 
many men. But it is heavy at all times, 
like lead when wet, very slow to dry, and 
very expensive; while the original suit, 
as I have described it, including two 
flannel shirts, knickerbockers, boots, 
coat, cap, and material for the very sim- 
ple skirt, can be bought within the limit 
of $20, and will be good for several 
seasons. 


GENERAL POINTS ABOUT DRESS. 


With the sort of a costume outlined 
the needs of extra clothing will be few. 
It may be convenient to have a pair of 
soft canvas shoes to wear for a change 
at times. There is no possible reason for 
taking rubber boots except it be planned 
to do trout-fishing. A change of stock- 
ings and a moment’s toasting of the feet 
before the camp fire after a brisk rub- 
bing will make safety against danger 
from damp feet in any other way. Surely 
it is unnecessary to say that the sensible 
woman will not wear corsets into camp. 
Your suit needs no change while you are 
in the woods, so for extra supplies all you 
need are two flannel shirts and your own 
quota of stockings and underwear. Un- 
less you are going to an extremely cold 
camp, where heavy wraps are to be nec- 
essary, I would take none at all, but in 
the chill of the morning and evening slip 
on one more flannel shirt. That is the 
practice of Northern woodsmen in ‘‘one- 
shirt weather” or ‘‘two-shirt weather” 
or even colder, and the result is warm 
dress without the cumbersome burden of 
extra wraps. The mackintosh is not an 
essential, though very welcome in rain and 
storm. Your canvas coat, however, is 
nner gd waterproof, and with the ad- 

itional layer of flannel shirt on a cold, 
damp day furnishes good shelter. 

Let handkerchiefs be large enough to 
be really worth something. They will 
answer many a time for hand towels and 
other uses out of their own dominion. 
So leave the art squares of lace and 
sheer linen behind, and take ample ones 
instead. Don’t take a superfluity of 
toilet articles. The necessary ones can 
be handily carried in a small canvas bag 
of heavy white or brown duck, some 
10x12 inches, guarded at the mouth by a 
draw-string. Stitch it through the centre 
to form two divisions. In one keep your 
toilet articles of daily need, and in the 
other, small miscellanies of other sorts. 
Drop in here your mending bag, which is 
handily made of chamois skin, or, better, 
of the wrist of an old mousquetaire glove. 
This will hold needles, thread, bachelor’s 
buttons, which are the best, darning 
cotton, and the like. 

Into this bag, too, can go the indis- 
ensable mosquito cure—not to cure the 
nsects, but to keep them away. These 
pests—mosquitoes, black flies, and their 
tribes—may easily spoil the summer’s 

outing of any one at all susceptible} to 
their bites, if proper precautions are not 
taken against them. ‘*Nessmuk” vouches 
for this recipe: Three ounces pine tar, 
two ounces castor oil, one ounce penny- 
royal oil; simmer all together over a slow 
fire and bottle for use. A veneer of this 
on one’s face and hands will discourage 
the most aggressive of mosquitos. 
Ready-made preparations, some of them 
very good, may be had from dealers in 
fishing tackle anywhere. It is well to 
supplement them, however, by having on 
hand a small bottle of pennyroyal oil. 
These mixtures are all excellent lotions 
for the skin, and leave it soft and smooth, 
while saving considerable tan. But don’t 
be afraid of a little tan, and don’t wear 
veils into the woods. They won’t accom- 
plish their purpose, and they will be 4 
great nuisance. Let your gloves be 
heavier than for city wear, and with 
moderately long wrists. And you will 
find it handy, too, if they be a size or 
two larger than you wear at home. 
you have followéd these suggestions, you 
are dressed for the woods. 


I have been trying to get time to write 
something for the JOURNAL about the 
action of the late business session of the 
National Council of Women. I will say 
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a word here, and beg those who receive 
this number at my request to subscribe 
for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, for a short 
time at least, as I cannot carry on a very 
large correspondence, and through the 
JOURNAL I can communicate with those 
interested in dress reform. 

To my great disappointment, the Coun- 
cil did not enlarge the committee, as I had 
been encouraged to hope. I had been 
going on for many weeks thinking of the 
well-equipped band of young women 
ready to take up and carry on the work 
in their own localities, if duly commis- 
sioned, so that they might seem to act 
and speak from authority, who would 
meet other members living somewhere 
near them and discuss improvements and 
plan measures for arousing interest and 
spreading information, ready to address 
clubs when desired, or to organize clubs 
or societies for special dress work when 
asked todo so. I sent to the meeting of 
the Council a beautiful list of women who 
had been recommended as good for the 
work, but I think [ probably did not 
make my meaning plain, for the Council 
decided that it would be unwise for it to 
attempt to do its work through such large 
committees, and that the chairman 
‘should De asked to make use of the in- 
terest manifested by the ladies on the 
list (those suggested as good names to 
be added to the committee) by corre- 
spondence, and by giving and receiving of 
suggestions,” but the committee should 
not be enlarged. So its present number 
is eight. 

I cannot help feeling that those I 
wished appointed on the committee could 
work more freely if specially commis- 
sioned. I have something to propose to 
them in another number of the JOURNAL, 
to which most of them are already sub- 
scribers. I am glad to hear from any one 
on this subject, and mean to reply to 
every letter received, but I have many 
cares and duties, and no hired help of 
any kind, and delays are unavoidable. 

FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 

St. Paul, Minn., Box 390. 


P. S.—Let me mention also, before it is 
later, a fine full-page illustration of a 
divided bicycle suit of brown velveteen as 
worn in Paris, given in Harper’s Bazar in 
April; also a full page of the N. Y. World 
with fine illustrations of a World lady re- 
porter in divided suit, and her account of 
‘‘A Week in Trouseretts.”’ All the dailies 
favor the divided bicycle suit. 

a 
THE CAUSE IN THE FAR NORTHWEST. 





PORTLAND, ORE., JUNE 11, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Just as a field, after having been 
cleared, plowed, harrowed and sown, 
must remain quiescent till the harvest 
grows and ripens, so must great reforms, 
for which the public mind has been for- 
ward, through years of agitation, have 
their gestatory periods for a parallel pur- 
pose. 

We of the Pacific Northwest had first 
our long season of active effort in the equal 
suffrage cause. We cleared the ground, 
plowed the furrows, sowed the seeds. 
Then came the storms, under which we 
crouched and waited, though we never 
were afraid. We knew all the time that 
the glad sun was shining beyond the 
clouds ; and with what patience we could 
summon, we awaited the clearing of the 
skies. 

Just as a field ripens while the husband- 
man is sleeping, our cause has been 
ripening through the past seemingly in- 
active years. The thoughtless multitude 
never stops to realize that grain cannot 
be seen to grow.& Many who reap its 
fruitage never realize that it grows at all. 
But the result is visible to all, however 
poorly the partakers of its fruitage may 
appreciate the labor required to accom- 
plish the end. 

Oregon has recently passed through an 
exciting State election, in which the Re- 
publicans were signally victorious. This 
victory was not surprising. 

But there was great and comforting 
surprise in store for equal suffragists 
when our home-keeping women began to 
demand the ballot for themselves as an 
offset to the nomadic vote of the homeless 
masculine element with which our home- 
making men are growing less able every 
year to cope successfully. Women talked 
ballot everywhere during the campaign 
as never before, not in public speeches, 
but in private and general conversation. 
And men are seeing, as never before, that 
the votes of wives and mothers must be 
utilized in the near future to offset the 
votes of the vagabond class of their own 
sex, who pay no taxes and have no set- 
tled abiding place. 

During the past winter, and up to date, 
I have been in the lecture field from two 
to three times per week, in every case in 
answer to invitations from this, that, 
Or another woman’s club, guild, ex 
change, church committee, or literary 
society, and at every one of these meet- 





ings the talk for equal suffrage has been 
as enthusiastic among the ladies in 
charge as it used to be pronounced 
against it. Oregon, like other States, has 
not been blessed with an abundance of 
suffrage material among society and 
church women, until recently, and this 
awakening comes now in the very ful- 
ness of time, since without it we could 
not hope to rekindle the old expectation 
that flourished so vigorously in by-gone 
years among the suffragists of both sexes, 
when our women sympathizers were com- 
paratively few. 

On the evening of Sunday, June 3, a 
most impressive Lucy Stone memorial 
service was held in the Church of Our 
Father in this city, under the supervision 
of our honored ally and friend, Rev. T. 
L. Eliot, aided by the associate pastor, 
Rev. Earl Wilbur, an able and progres- 
sive clergyman, whose influence with the 
young people of his congregation is timely 
and salutary. The choir favored us with 
national anthems. Mrs. H. R. Duniway 
sang, most sweetly, ‘‘The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” and Mrs. H. R. Temple- 
ton read a beautiful poem, ‘* fhe Loom of 
Life.” An address by myself upon the 
life and work of Lucy Stone completed 
the program. 

Yesterday, being Children’s Day, was 
quite generally observed by the little 
girls of the various churches, the boys 
being for the most part, as usual, con- 
spicuously absent. In the evening Rev. 
Dr. Charles Edward Locke, of the Taylor 
Street M. E. Church, preached to a packed 
house in behalf of the “Girls of the 
Period.’’ He demanded for them all ‘‘a 
chance,” and led his vast congregation 
step by step toward the mountain heights 
of liberty, whereon he demanded that 
men should enthrone the womanhood of 
the present and the future, in full and 
free possession of the only sceptre of 
modern civilization, the ballot. It was a 
masterly eflort and an inspiring occasion. 
The opposition was taken completely by 
surprise. The good pastor, always elo- 
quent, charming and intensely human, 
appeared to better advantage than ever 
before. Occasionly an outburst of ap- 
plause would greet his utterances, show- 
iog that the friends of the cause were 
reverently jubilant. 

After my return from Monmouth, 
whither I go next week to address the 
students of the State Normal School, we 
shall at once begin the work of reorganiza- 
tion, and see if we cannot resuscitate our 
latent State W. 8S. A., and bring its mem- 
bership in touch with the organized bat- 
talions of the East. Dr. Lydia Hunt King, 
the president of our long somnolent State 
Association, has so far recovered from a 
protracted illness as to have regained 
somewhat of her old enthusiasm, and I 
sincerely hope we shall be reorganized in 
time to assist Kansas materially in her 
pending campaign. Our prospects for 
favorable action are especially good in 
Idaho this year. Washington suffragists 
are still writhing in the tail end of the 
political cyclone of ’86, which left them 
environed with a State constitution that 
deprived women of their ballots. But a 
word of cheer comes to us now and then 
from Mrs. M. L. I. Hidden and others, 
showing that a few workers have emerged 
from the cyclone with patriotism un- 
daunted and purpose as steadfast as of 
yore. ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAY. 
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MAN SUFFRAGE A FAILURE IN CHICAGO. 





Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Of the 466,960 males in Chicago of vot- 
ing age, 236,711, or over one-half, do not 
vote and are not registered. Ought not 
every one of these non-voting males to be 
disfranchised? To carry it still further, 
as to the 230,249 who are registered and 
who do vote, ought they not to be dis- 
franchised also, as a punishment to them 
because the others do not vote? This is 
one of the chief reasons given why 
women should be kept from voting, 
because, forsooth, some other women 
might not vote. 

CATHERINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 


NEEDLE-BOOKS AND MACHINE BAGS. 


CoLuMBUS, GA., JUNE 18, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Pardon me for claiming a little space in 
your columns. Mrs. Chamberlain has 
requested me to write a few lines in the 
interest of the Florida Bazaar, and while 
her own appeal seems to make mine un- 
necessary, [ will ask those associations 
which have not already responded, to do 
so at once, as she has set the date up to 
August 1. The coming of the next 
national convention to Georgia has 
started even the Southern children to 
discussing the subject, and we wish to 
keep things stirred up between now and 
then. Mrs. Chamberlain’s Bazaar idea is 
a good means to that end, and I am sure 
all suftragists will feel interested in its 
success. 

In order that bonnets and aprons may 








not come as the locusts in number, it 
seems a good idea to add to the list 
needle-books and machine bags. The for- 
mer may be made of waste bits of flan- 
nel, white or colored, and daisy ribbon or 
bright floss. The latter, a simple bag, 
twelve inches deep, made of old silk or 
ecru linen, with the corners rounded off, 
and a whalebone around the mouth to 
keep it always open, may be tied with 
ribbon to sewing machines, and thus keep 
the floor free of clippings. Both are use. 
ful articles, and I think would prove 
salable. 
CLaupia H. HOWARD-MAXWELL. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young’s serial story, 
‘*Walnuts,” is coming out in the Colum- 
bia Journal, not in the Columbia Register, 
as we said by mistake. 

A woman suffrage song, entitled ‘“‘An 
Appeal to Uncle Sam,” words and music 
by Mrs. N. L. Castle, may be ordered 
from the author, at Burlington, Kansas, 
price ten cents. 

Demorest’s Magazine for July has a 
symposium on ‘‘Men who make the best 
husbands.” Among those who give their 
views are Dr. Parkhurst, Palmer Cox, 
Anthony Comstock and Bill Nye. Now 
ask the women. 

At Tufts College class day this year, 
the girl students marched in the proces- 
sion for the first time. It was only the 
freshman class whose ranks were thus 
varied. The Boston Herald says: “A 
very pretty variation they were, too, and 
a much more unfamiliar one than they 
will be in the future.” 

It is an accepted truth that “great men 
are their mothers’ sons,” or, by implica- 
tion, inherit their great qualities of mind 
and heart from their mothers, who trans- 
mit to the sons that impress of their 
natures which the father gives to the 
daughter. But it is equally true that 
bad men, false men, cowardly men, are 
the sons of their mothers, whose evil 
traits impress a subsequent bias on the 
babies borne under their hearts.—WYrs. 
Virginia D. Young, in Columbia Journal. 

Miss Jessie Ackerman had a gift of 
£1,000 offered her in Australia, but de- 
clined it, saying she preferred to leave it 
for the women’s white ribbon work. 
Such an outcry of protest was made at 
her refusal that the matter seems to be 
still pending. Miss Ackerman, who has 
invested seven years of work in Australia 
without fee or reward, except as it came 
in collections, might well allow her 
friends to give her this deserved testi- 
monial. 


The Western Female Seminary at Ox- 
ford, O., lately passed its 39th anni- 
versary, and graduated thirteen students. 
The trustees decided to change the name 
of the institution to ‘‘The Western, a 
College and Seminary for Women.” The 
former principal will be president. The 
Board resolved to raise among them- 
selves half of the $3,000 yet necessary 
for finishing the new Library in Alumnz 
Hall. Active measures will be taken to 
raise the remainder and put in the alcoves 
at once. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GYPSY AND HIS TRICKS, 





When Harry was six years old his 
grandfather sent him a very nice present 
from the farm. You cannot guess what 
it was, so I will tell you. 

A goat, with a harness and cart, for 
Harry to drive him. Harry named him 
Gypsy, because he was so black. 

Gypsy and Harry had a great many 
good times together. He would draw 
Harry to school and then wait very pa- 
tiently under the shade of a tree till 
school was out. All the school-children 
were very fond of him, and would bring 
him sweet apples and cake. 

The teacher was fond of Gypsy, too, 
and would often bring sugar to him; but 
she never let Gypsy have it until he had 
performed one of the tricks the boys had 
taught him. He must either stand on his 
head, bow or dance. Gypsy could do all 
these. 

One day Gypsy did something very 
funny. It wasa very hot day, and Harry 
thought he would unharness him and let 
him roam around the school-yard. 

What do you think Gypsy did? He 
walked into the school-house, straight up 
to the teacher, and stood on his head. 
He was begging for sugar. 

The teacher laughed with the scholars, 
and said, ‘‘Gypsy, you have learned your 
lesson well; now I'll excuse you, and let 
you go out to play.”” And then she drove 
him out. 

One of the boys begged leave to give 
Gypsy an apple, and the teacher said he 
might. Gypsy took the apple in his 
mouth and made a little bow. 





The scholars laughed so long that the 
teacher had to close the door for fear 
Gypsy would do some other funny thing. 
—Katy Kyle, in Our Little Ones. 








PIMPLES, boils and other humors of the 
blood are liable to break out in the warm 
weather. Prevent it by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


Complexion 
Sachet. 


New discovery for the Complexion. 
Magic Beautifier. 
Removes Wrinkles, 
Moth Patches 











and 
Freckles. 
MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 
2 for 25 Cents. 
attended to. 


Rheumatism. 


Acute Rheumatism, 
Inflammatory Rheumatism, 
Sciatic Rheumatism, 
Chronic Rheumatism, 
Paralytic Rheumatism, 
Capsular Rheumatism, 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism, 
Alcoholic Rheumatism, 
Rheumatism of the Heart, 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains. 
All Cured by the Michigan Specialist. 
Advice free. 


DR. PARK, 


7 Park Square, Boston. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to7 P. M. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after July 8th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mass., June 13, 1894. 
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ror Class Da 
Receptions, 


In all the desirable colors. 


MISS M. F. FISK’S. 


44 TEMPLE PLAC EB. 


All mail orders promptly 
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$5 0 $15 enh 
LIGHTNING PLATER 


and plating jewelry watches 











finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
















A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 
ausploes and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St,, Washington, D.C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yet out, 





NWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN, 
Opens 9th month, $th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary:degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stone Biackwett, and Lucy 
E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's Journal 
office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 














LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books, 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
Second Series. 


Up and Down the Nile 
By Oxiver Optic. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a country as with 
its delicious oapate, its rainless skise, tte extenorae, 
° 4 


mary grand fovecsas the 
artistic taste, the astonishing mechanical skill, and 
the wonderful patience, perseverance an: 8 

ency in overcoming almost incredible difficulties 
that existed thousands of years ago, would seem to 
furnish abundant interest ever for young readers 
witbout the stimulant of the story. But to make the 
gourneg with Oliver Optic and his hero is indeea a 

at. 








About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi by Junivs A. Patmgr. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


This is a work of much practical value to the gen- 
eral public and as well as to the medical fraternity. 
The researches of the author, in this line, extend 
over a period of twenty years and the results of 
much careful study and personal observation are 
here given as to the food qualities of mushrooms. 


The Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nire Posse, M. G., Director 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 
analytical chart. Price $3.00. 


The previous edition of Baron Posse’s Swedish 
System of Ed ti 1 Gym ities having been 
exhausted snd a new edition demanded, the author 
hes taken the opportunity to completely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the most complete and practi- 
cal treatise on Educational Gym: astics im the Eng- 
lish language. Many tables of exercises have been 
added, ether with an analytice! chart of the sys- 
tem, « hich will be of great value to all students and 
teachers. Size of chart, 18x22 inches. 


A Modern Magdalene 


A Novel by Vinna Woops. 





Cloth, $1.25. 


The chief object of the author in writing this 
story is to show a grees injustice of society tows rd 
women; the social ostracism that drives many 
unfortenate women of really noble qualities to a 
life of hopeless degradation. It is a az strongly 
written story, and will take an enviable place 
among successful works of fiction. 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 
Matter, Ether and Motion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science 
by Prof. A. E. DoLBgaR, aut bor of ‘‘The Tele 
phone,”’ ‘The Art of Projecting,’’ etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, price $2 00. 


Beginning with Matter, Ether, Motion and Energy, 
the author shows how they are involved in beat, 
light, electricity, « hemistry and life; and, in lan- 
guage free from technical terms, presents a treatise 
woich should be read by all interested in physics. 
There are new phenomena, new explanations and 
new conclusions, The new chapters of the book give 
to it much additional value and interest, as in them 
the author shows how Energy is involved in such 
phenomena as are presented in Spiritual Seances, 
and points out that such ;henomena all employ 
rae cal Energy in such a wey as to be clearly amen- 
able to physical laws. He does not demy that such 
yop occur, he even admits that they some- 





Our descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
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Te 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson,Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection 


BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 








rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Publish ed b 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO.,, 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








CLUBS OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


With the unusual interest aroused in 
New York and Kansas by the effort to 
secure woman suffrage constitutional 
amendments, there is one branch of wom- 
an suffrage work almost wholly over- 
looked—that is, the securing of clubs of 
new subscribers to woman suffrage news- 
papers. If the amendments carry, it will 
be of the utmost importance to establish 
a weekly interchange of thought and feel- 
ing among the women voters, and this 
can only be done by means of a suffrage 
newspaper giving news of what women 
are doing in every State and nation, to 
‘‘make the world better.” On the other 
hand, if, in either State, the amendment 
should be defeated, it is above all impor- 
tant not to allow the newly awakened 
interest to die out. And this interest can 
Only be kept alive by bringing the new 
converts into touch with the great world- 
wide movement for the enfranchisement 
of women. 

It is our experience of more than twen- 
ty-five years that a family which takes 
a suffrage paper is a permanent nu- 
cleus of suffrage activity, and can be 
relied upon to get up meetings, circulate 
leaflets, organize and register school-suf- 
frage voters, and stir up the surrounding 
community; while, on the other hand, in 
communities where no such paper is 
taken, interest dies out, and the growth 
of thought and feeling is arrested. As 
well expect a revival of religion without 
weekly church services, as a revival of 
woman suffrage sentiment without a 
weekly visit from a suffrage newspaper. 

To all lecturers and organizers we offer 
a liberal commission upon new subscrib- 
ers. To secure these ought to be made a 
feature of every suffrage meeting, and 
a part of the work of every woman suf- 
frage Club. The WOMAN’S JOURNAL at 
$1.50 for the first year, and the Woman’s 
Column at 25 cents a year, bring the 
weekly paper within the reach of all. 
Will not our friends in every locality 
make a systematic effort to secure new 
subscribers? HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 

—_—___—~or—__—_ 


REPUBLICAN LEAGUES FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The National Convention of Republican 
Leagues, held in Denver, Col., passed the 
following resolution on June 27: 


We again recommend to the favorable consid- 
eration of the Republican Clubs of the United 
States the question of granting to the women 
of State and Nation the right of suffrage at all 
elections. We congratulate the women of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming upon the possession of the 
elective franchise, and we cordially invite their 
co-operation in rescuing the country from Dem- 
ocratic and Populist misrule. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell was a delegate 
to the National Convention of the Repub- 
lican Clubs in Denver this year, as in 
Louisville last year. In each case he went 
with the express purpose of introducing 
and advocating a resolution in favor of 
equal rights. We rejoice that the resolu- 
tion passed. The time is coming when 
all the parties will be vying with one 
another in their efforts to show that they 
were always the best friends of woman 


suffrage. A. 8. B. 


MI8S8 ANTHONY AND THE POPULISTS. 


During the last fortnight, almost every 
paper in the United States that is opposed 
to equal rights for women has been berat- 
ing Miss Anthony for her supposed join- 
ing of the Populists in consequence of the 
adoption of a woman suffrage plank by 
the Populist State Convention of Kansas. 
It now appears that Miss Anthony has 
not joined the Populist party at all. 

Miss Anthony has got back from Kan- 
gas, and the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle publishes an interview with her, 
which she authorizes us to say explains 
her position. The report in the Democrat 
and Chronicle says: 

1. Miss Anthony is not a Populist. 

2. Miss Anthony is not a Democrat. 

3. Miss Anthony is not a Republican. 

4. Miss Anthony cannot say which 

arty she will join when the right to vote 
Bs given her. 

“TI didn’t 
doing what 
Anthony. 





o over to the Populists by 
did in Kansas,” said Miss 
“I bave been like » drowning 


man for a long time, and have been wait- 
ing for some one to throw a plank to me. 
The Republicans of Kansas refused to 
throw a plank in my direction, but the 
Populists did not refuse. On the con- 
trary, they threw an excellent plank in 
my direction, and I stepped on it. I didn’t 
step on the whole platform, but just on 
the woman suffrage plank.” 

The leaders of the equal rights move- 
ment have for years been urging all 
parties to endorse the principle. Miss 
Anthony was delighted when the Kansas 
Populists did so, and expressed her ap- 
preciation and gratitude in a fervent 
speech. That was enough to start this 
general hubbub. 

Being asked by the Democrat and 
Chronicle reporter what ticket she should 
vote if full suffrage were carried in New 
York, Miss Anthony answered: 

I don’t care to say anything about that 
now. Iam for woman suffrage now, and 
will work with any party of power that 
will help us. Remember I say ‘‘with,’’ 
not ‘*for.” 

Now that the torrid blasts of denuncia- 
tion have blown over a little, and the 
whole matter proves to be a mare’s nest, 
it may be worth while to reflect how far 
the criticisms showered upon Miss An- 
thony would have been consistent, even if 
she had done as was reported. A remon- 
strant, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, in the N. Y. 
Evening Post, says: 

I think no more pitiable*spectable of 
egotism, vanity, lack of patriotism and of 
common conscientiousness has been pre- 
sented by man or woman in our day and 
generation. .. . The enormity of their 
[woman suffragists’] leaders’ offence lies 
in the proof they have given that they 
have no political principles at all, and 
think it is not needful to have any. 


But at the last State election, the entire 
Democratic party of Kansas fused with 
the Populists. In Alabama and Tennessee, 
the Republicans have just done the same 
thing. At the last presidential election, 
there were States that did not give a 
single electoral vote for Cleveland, and 
others that did not give one for Harrison 
—not because there were no Democrats, 
or no Republicans, in the State, but be- 
cause the minority party had cast in its 
lot bodily with the Populists, and voted 
for the Weaver electors. And this not on 
account of any great principle involved, 
but merely for the sake of ‘‘downing” the 
opposite party. 

George McDonald’s novel, ‘Paul 
Faber,” is the story of a man whose life 
had not deen morally without reproach, 
and who married a woman in the same 
predicament. Neither knew anything of 
the other’s past. By and by the wife’s 
conscience troubled her, and she con- 
fessed. The husband drove her from him 
in unbounded indignation. The book 
depicts the gradual process by which he 
was at last brought to feel that even if his 
wife had been worse than she was, she 
would still have been good enough for 
him, and that ‘there was not a stone on 
the face of the earth that would consent 
to be cast at her by him.” 

Considering the readiness which both 
Democratic and Republican parties have 
shown to fuse with the Populists when- 
ever they saw a chance to gain anything 
by it, the lofty indignation of Republican 
and Democratie organs against Miss An- 
thony’s alleged ‘‘deal’” with the Populists 
would have been laughable, even if her 
action had been as reported. There is 
not a stone on the face of the earth that 
would consent to be thrown at her by 
them. And as for the remonstrants, who 
do not scruple to unite with the liquor 
interest and all other bad elements to 
help defeat woman suffrage, the less they 
say about unholy alliances the better. 
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MATTHEW HALE ON SUFFRAGE. 
Matthew Hale, in concluding his arti- 
cle in the Forum, throws in, pell mell, 
half a dozen considerations which he 
thinks unfit women for equal rights. He 
says: 

There are many distinctions, physical 
and mental, between men and women as 
classes, which render it inexpedient that 
the duty and burden of the suffrage should 
be imposed upon women. 

The physical and mental characteristics 
of New York women are not essentially 
different from those of the women of 
England, Scotland, Canada, Kansas, 
Wyoming, and other places where women 
have been voting for years, without dam- 
age to themselves, and with benefit to the 
State. 

Mr. Hale says: ‘‘Women are by nature 
more bitterly partisan and extreme than 
men.’ In matters of personal love and 
hate, this has often been said to be the 
case; but it has not been found to be the 
case with women in their use of the ballot. 
It may be granted that a woman would 
hardly be an impartial judge of the fitness 
of her lover or her son for an office, any 
more than a man is an impartial judge of 
the mental and moral qualifications of the 
girl with whom he is in love, or than a 





of his daughter. But the women immedi- 
ately connected with any candidate by 
the ties of blood and affection are too few 
to count in an election. The mass of the 
women, who are neither related to the 
candidate nor in love with him, look at 
him with an impartial eye, and are found 
to be fully as shrewd judges of character 
as men. Moreover, the average woman 
has a stronger objection than the average 
man to having a candidate of bad charac- 
ter put in office. In Wyoming, instead of 
being more bitterly partisan than men, 
the general testimony is that the women 
are less partisan. As the wife of a U.S. 
Judge wrote to the N. Y. Observer; 

The women are less governed by party 
considerations than men, and both politi- 
cal parties have come to recognize the 
necessity of nominating their best men, 
or at least not nominating bad men, if 
they desire to succeed. 

Mr. Hale says the fact that women are 
‘*more bitterly partisan and extreme than 
men” is shown by the discussion on woman 
suffrage. The illustration is an unfortu- 
nate one for his own side. Anything 
more partisan, extreme and preposterous 
than some of the recent articles against 
equal rights in the New York papers 
would be hard to find in the whole range 
of controversy. 


Mr. Hale says that ‘ta distinguished 
advocate of woman suffrage, herself a 
woman of culture and refinement,” as- 
serted that there is only one slave nowa- 
days, and that slave iswoman. Mr. Hale 
quotes this as a specimen of women’s 
‘irrepressible tendency to extreme exag- 
geration.” He is evidently unaware that 
the woman in question was merely quot- 
ing a famous saying of a famous man, 
Victor Hugo. As the Boston Transcript 
has pointed out, masculine literature bris- 
tles with the use of the word “slavery” as 
synonymous with the absence of political 
rights. If it is exaggeration to apply 
the word “slave” to “a person having 
absolute control of her own property, her 
own person and her own liberty,” is it 
not fully as great an exaggeration to 
apply the word ‘‘queen” to a person who 
has no control whatever of her own prop- 
erty, her own person or her own liberty? 
Yet when all the married women in New 
York were in that position, they were 
constantly assured by the opponents of 
equal rights that they were ‘‘queens,” 
and that they had all the rights any rea- 
sonable woman could possibly want. 

Mr. Hale thinks it a conclusive argu- 
ment against equal rights that a suffragist 
is reported to have said: ‘*The women 
who are against woman suffrage have 
placed themselves on a plane with the 
worst and lowest elements.” But the 
speaker was, or at least might have been, 
merely quoting the words of Chief Jus- 
tice Greene, of Washington Territory. 
After several years’ experience of equal 
suffrage, the Chief Justice said* 

The opponents of woman suffrage in 
this Territory find themselves allied with 
a solid}phalanx of gamblers, pimps, pros- 
titutes, drunkards and drunkard-makers 
—with all in each of these classes who 
know the interest of the class and vote 
according to it. 

When respectable people find them- 
selves in alliance with all rascaldom, it is 
worth their while to pause and consider 
whether they have not taken a mistaken 
position. 


Mr. Hale says: 


The advocates of woman suffrage are 
fond of quoting the deservedly eminent 
names of men and women who have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the pro- 
posed change. They do not refer to the 
much greater number of eminent men and 
women who disagree with them. 

Why does not Mr. Hale refer to them, 
if he has them to refer to? It is like the 
boast of ‘‘Sydney,’’ the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Boston Transcript, who 
said that for every woman eminent in 
philanthropic work who favored equal 
suffrage, a hundred equally eminent could 
be found whoopposedit. The suffragists 
cited Clara Barton and Florence Night- 
ingale, and invited ‘“‘Sydney” to name two 
hundred women equally eminent in phi- 
lanthropy among those opposed to equal 
rights. She did not take up the chal- 
lenge. In New York, the suffrage peti- 
tions have received four hundred thou- 
sand signatures,the ‘‘anti” petitions fifteen 
thousand. There is no reason to think 
that the latter average better than the 
former, or contain any larger proportion 
of distinguished names. 

Finally, Mr. Hale fails back on St. Paul, 
and quotes in italics that the young 
women should be ‘‘keepers at home.” 
Mr. Hale sees nothing contrary to this 
injunction in a woman’s going out to 
church, concert, lecture, theatre, market, 
post-office, whist party, ball, charity fair, 
or any of the thousand and one things 
women daily go out for; above all, he 
doubtless felt that the remonstrant soci- 
ety women of Albany were entirely 
‘keepers at home,” when they crowded 
the Assembly Chamber to hear him and 





father is an impartial judge of the merits 


of the Constitutional Convention in oppo- 
sition to equal rights for women; but he 
is sure-that the Scripture would be defied 
and subverted, if a woman went out and 
dropped a ballot into abox. There is one 
text of Scripture that Mr. Hale has evi- 
dently not yet mastered in all its bear- 
ings, and that is the Golden Rule. Let 
him reflect whether he would like to be 
deprived of all voice in regard to the laws 
under which he lives, and in regard to the 
expenditure of the taxes which he has to 
pay ; and if he would not like it, then let 
him do unto others as he would have 
others do unto him. A. S. B. 
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FROM MRS, E. C, STANTON, 


To the Members of the Constituti 
tion. 





2 Ceneen- 





Honorable Gentlemen: — Many distin- 
guished publicists have expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘in the revision of a consti- 
tution, the State is for the time being 
resolved into its original elements, and 
that all the people should have a voice in 
the organic law under which they are to 
live.” 

To a certain extent this principle was 
recognized by the Legislatures of New 
York in 1801 and 1821. At that time, all 
men, black and white, voted ona property 
qualification in the general elections; but, 
by an enactment of the Legislatures, that 
qualification was set aside, and all men 
were permitted to vote for members of 
these Constitutional Conventions. 

These Conventions, held once in twenty 
years, are in a measure a reconstruction 
of the government, when the fundamental 
rights of the people naturally come up 
for reconsideration. 

It is supposed that, with advancing 
civilization, people acquire higher ideas 
of justice, liberty and equality, and de- 
mand new guarantees for rights that, by 
experience, they find they need, not only 
for their own individual protection, but 
for the best interests of the State. 

The most important amendment before 
the present Convention is the one involv- 
ing the enfranchisement of women. 
Whatever you may decide to do with all 
other petitions of minor importance, it is 
clearly your duty to submit this to a vote 
of the people: 

1. Because it concerns one-half of the 
tax-payers of the State, who pour mil- 
lions every year into the public treasury. 

2. The petitioners for this amendment 
thus far belong to the most intelligent 
and educated classes. The names of 
judges, lawyers, clergymen, financiers, 
professors, business men, teachers, phil- 
anthropists, and the best classes of 
women are all enrolled in these books. 

3. When nearly half a million of the 
leading citizens of the State demand a 
measure fraught with such far-reaching 
consequences, it must not be lightly dis- 
posed of by the prejudices and conserva- 
tism of a small body of men, but submit- 
ted to a vote of the people of the entire 
State. 

We do not ask your honorable body to 
decide whether suffrage is a nat ural right ; 
whether women know enough to exercise 
that right ; whether their influence in the 
politics of the State would be desirable; 
whether home is woman’s sphere, or 
what God’s intentions were in her crea- 
tion. All these questions belong to a 
larger constituency, the people of the 
whole State. 

The only question legitimately before 
the Convention is the manner in which 
you are to submit the amendment to take 
the word ‘‘male” from Article II., Section 
1, of the Constitution. 

We cannot trust the merits of so com- 
prehensive a measure, involving, as it does, 
every principle of republican government, 
to be decided by so small a body as 175 
men, however wise and far-seeing they 
may be. Justice demands that the voice 
of the people of the State should be heard 
and obeyed on this question. And, onthe 
same principle that the property qualifi- 
cation was set aside in 1801 and 1821, the 
sex qualification should be set aside, and 
women permitted to vote in the next gen- 
eral election, on the basis of reconstruc- 
tion, whether the State of New York shal] 
be governed another twenty years by a 
male aristocracy, or whether we shall 
inaugurate in 1894 a true republic based 
on universal suffrage. 

Women rolled up thousands ot petitions 
and presented them in the Convention of 
1867, and had several hearings, but all tono 
purpose. The suffrage committee brought 
in an adverse report, and the amendment 
asked for was not even submitted. We 
hope that twenty years of growth and ex- 
perience have developed a superior gen- 
eration of men, with more liberal ideas 
of individual rights, a more refined 
sense of justice, and more profound re- 
spect for the mothers of the race. 

When nearly half a million of tax-payers 
make a demand for larger liberties, it is 
imperative on those who are chosen to 
revise the constitution, to give the demand 
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harmony with the fundamertal principles 
of a republican government. 

If the word “‘male” is not taken out 
from Article II., Section 1, then, to make 
the Constitution a homogeneous and con- 
sistent document, it should be introduced 
into the preamble and made to read thus: 

We, the ‘‘male” people of the State of 
New York, grateful to Almighty God for 
our freedom, in order to secure its blegs- 
ings, do establish this Constitution. 

It is a travesty on freedom to make al 
the people grateful for that which only 
one-half are permitted to enjoy. 

Again, the word “male” should be in- 
troduced into Article I., Section 1, and 
read as follows: 

No ‘‘male” member of this State shall 
be disfranchised, or deprived of any of 
the rights or privileges secured to any 
citigen thereof, unless by the law of the 
land, or the judgment of his peers. 

As women have never had a word to 
say in regard to the law of the land, and 
have never enjoyed the judgment of their 
peers in any case whatsoever, this article 
has no significance for them. 

The women are an exceptional class 
among the various petitioners before the 
Convention, being the only class that has 
no representation either in the Convention 
or in the State, for men cannot be said to 
represent women. Denied the right to 
sit in the Convention as members, or to 
choose men favorable to their demands, 
women’s helpless position should secure 
more generous action than any other 
class of petitioners. 

We submit our claims to the judgment 
of a candid world, and we ask the mem- 
bers of the Convention to submit the 
amendment, as they are in duty bound, to 
the people of the State. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

Great Neck, L. I., June 22d. 
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THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN IN THE METH- 
ODIST CHURCH. 








Considerable discussion is going on in 
England over the election of a woman as 
lay delegate to the Wesleyan Conference, 
which corresponds in its powers to the 
M. E. General Conference in America. 
The Methodist Recorder opposes the se- 
lection, but the Methodist Times of May 
17 savs: 


We are delighted that the Third Lon- 
don District Synod has set such an ex- 
cellent example to other Synods by 
electing Miss Dawson, of Redhill, as a 
representative to the approaching Con- 
ference at Birmingham. We believe that 
there is no legal obstacle to a lady be- 
coming a member of the Representative 
Session, and we hope that nobody will 
be so prejudiced or reactionary as to try 
and create any difficulty in this case. 
Whatever differences of opinion may 
exist as to the part which woman should 
take in the political activities of the State, 
there ought to be no difference of opin- 
ion respecting her legitimate sphere in 
the Christian Church. Wherever it is 
Scriptural and helpful for a layman to 
be associated with the ministers, it is 
surely equally desirable that laywomen 
should co-operate. In our own com- 
munion, women have played a most prom- 
inent and active part from the first. 
In several important crises in his public 
life, Wesley himself was greatly influ- 
enced by his mother. In the early period 
of our history, women preached with 
great acceptance and success, and within 
the last decade that ancient Methodist 
custom has been revived, to the great 
advantage of the churches. 

The marvellous career of Mrs. Booth 
and other Salvationists indicates how 
much we have lost in our aggressive 
evangelism by silencing women in public. 
Happily, we have never yielded so far to 
Oriental prejudices as to prevent women 
from being class-leaders, and in that im- 
mensely important and semi-pastoral 
office women have rendered inestimable 
service. When we realize the great part 
played by Sisters in the large town mis- 
sions, and the ever-increasing activity of 
women in all departments of life, it is 
high time that we should enjoy the bene- 
fit of their experience and their advice 
in the councils of the churches. The 
only drawback to Miss Dawson’s elec- 
tion is that, so far as our information 
goes at present, she is the only woman 
elected to the present Conference, and 
she may, consequently, feel somewhat 
lonely in an assembly of men. But that 
objection will certainly disappear next 
year, when several more ladies will be 
elected. If Miss Dawson has the courage 
and devotion to do her duty to her Church 
and her sex, by taking her place in the 
Birmingham Conference, she will soon 
have a sufficient number of companions. 

A correspondent of the Methodist Times, 
Mr. E. Ashton Jones, undertakes to show 
that Mr. Wesley set the example of call- 
ing women into the Conference. He 
says: 

At the Conference held in Leeds, Au- 
gust 10, 1762, there were present, in 
addition to the Wesleys and their preach- 
ers, also Revs. Romaine, Venn, and 
Madan; and last, but not least, the 
‘Right Honorable Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon.” The circumstances were 
no doubt exceptional; nor is it to be 
forgotten either that the Conference was 
not as yet legally constituted, but that 
Mr. Wesley had power to invite whom 
he would to confer withhim. Still, the 
fact remains that she was present, and 
took part in the ‘conversations’; and, 
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although, indeed, Mr. Wesley himself 
does not specially note her presence, yet 
we have his word for it that the Confer- 
ence was an especially pleasant one, and 
that they “had great reason to praise 
God for His gracious presence from the 
beginning to the end.”’ 

The Western Christian Advocate, Cin- 
cinnati, O., calls attention to the fact 
that at least one-third of the lay dele- 
gates in the Central Mission Conference 
of India are women. This Conference 
was organized under the discipline, and it 
is an integral part of the General Con- 
ference. At its session in 1887, women 
delegates first presented themselves. 
Bishop Ninde was presiding, and under 
his decision they were admitted. The 
Minutes of the session were duly sub- 
mitted to the General Conference of 1888, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Itinerancy, Dr. James M. Buckley, chair- 
man, and approved. 

After the action of the General Con- 
ference of 1888, denying women dele- 
gates seats in that body, the question of 
their eligibility to the Central Mission 
Conference was raised in India, but 
Bishop Thoburn stood by Bishop Ninde’s 
decision, and the women are in, so faras 
India is concerned. 

The Western makes the following inter- 
esting comment: 


Now, this is of immense advantage to 
us who believe that the constitution as it 
is admits women to our General Con- 
ference: for, first, it re-affirms that ‘the 
word ‘laymen’ must be understood to in- 
clude all the members of the Church who 
are not members of the Annual Confer- 
ences ;’’ and, second, it opens up a new 
line of attack—if it shall be needed—on 
the decision of 1888, through the Com- 
mittee on the Episcopacy, by challenging 
Bishop Thoburn’s administration, or 
through the Committee on Itinerancy in 
its report upon its Minutes, or by resolu- 
tion approving the bishop’s decision, and 
extending it to cover all controverted 
points, referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee as before. Really, this is springs 
of water ina dry place. F. M. A. 
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A WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 


Bditors Woman's Journal: 


Womanhood everywhere is honored by 
the call of the Rev. Annis Ford Eastman 
to the Park Church, Elmira, N. Y. Mrs. 
Eastman, together with her husband, 
undertakes next September to fill the large 
place soon to be left vacant by that well- 
known preacher and pastor, the Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher. 

Mrs. Eastman was educated at Oberlin, 
and there, while both were students, she 
become engaged to her husband. 

It was not till she was the mother of 
four children, and her husband had been 
for many years a successful pastor in 
Canadaigua, N. Y., that she dreamed of 
stepping beyond the limits of so-called 
private life. And, indeed, the steps by 
which she was finally led to ordination 
were so unpremeditated and gradual that, 
if ever a human being were led of God, 
Annis Eastman surely was. When her 
husband’s health began to fail, she shared 
his labor by reading his sermons from the 
pulpit on Sunday evenings, and, as her 
courage grew and his strength needed 
still more to be spared, she read her own. 
The success of her first humble efforts 
attracted the attention of some of their 
ministerial friends, and when Mr. East- 
man’s health failed utterly, and the bur- 
den of support for the household fell upon 
the young wife’s shoulders, she was asked 
todo home missionary work with one of 
the State Secretaries of the Congrega- 
tional churches. The earnestness of her 
appeal in alittle country church in central 
New York—where the doors had been 
closed—led the people to say, ‘‘if this 
woman will come and preach for us, we 
will make another effort to support the 
church.” This she consented to do, 
though the salary they were able to pay 
was too small to admit of her breaking up 
her home in Canadaigua. She travelled 
back and forth each week from her 
charge to her family, and by lecturing 
here and there, and writing occasional 
articles, managed to build up and bind 
together a congregation in holy work and 
living, and at the same time to provide 
for her family. 

It was while supplying her first pulpit 
in Brookton, N. Y., that Mrs. Eastman 
gave her consent to ordination. This was 
in the autumn of 1889. One who was 
Present wrote of that occasion: 

A privileged number recently witnessed 
& never-to-be-forgotten scene. A fair, 
graceful woman, whose face was radiant 
with inspiration, stood before a Congrega- 
tional Council to prove her fitness for 
ordination to the Christian ministry... . 
The entire body were conspicuous for 
their reverent recognition of the power of 
the Holy Spirit in the life and character 
of this woman, whom God had already 

set apart to minister in sacred things. 
After listening in wonder to the simple, 
eloquent testimony of the candidate, and 
to the clear, original and masterly state- 
ment of her theological beliefs, followed 
by lucid and sparkling answers to the 
questions of the delegates, the council re- 
| se that in their opinion the church in 











ing that they discerned the power and 
presence of the Lord in the ministrations 
of Mrs. Eastman. 

Among the large number of distin- 
guished clergymen who assisted in this 
service were the Rev. T. K. Beecher and 
the husband of the candidate. 

Mr. Eastman’s joy in and discriminat- 
ing appreciation of the merit of his wife’s 
work, and his seeming forgetfulness of 
his own sorrow at being laid aside, did 
him honor. Unable to take any public 
part on this memorable occasion, he made 
to a friend a remark which has many times 
been repeated, but never before printed. 
“T gee now,” he said, ‘why I was broken 
down in my early manhood. If I were 
able to preach, she would never have 
opened her lips. God’s ways are righteous 
altogether.”” Mrs. Eastman, on the other 
hand, was heavy at heart amidst the trib- 
utes paid to her, because she felt that she 
was entering upon a work for which her 
husband was much better equipped. 

It is not difficult to recognize the Hand 
which hedged up the way, till this woman 
of God must enter the ministry. It is still 
more delightful to find that the same 
Ruler of men and women has made it 
possible for husband and wife, in the 
prime of their life, to work together for 
the redemption of the world. 


Mrs. Eastman was called from Brook- 
ton to West Bloomfield, very near her 
own former home, and was given a salary 
which made it possible for her to dwell 
among the people that were wise enough 
and independent enough, in spite of sex 
prejudice, to call the most acceptable 
pastor they had ever had, and to keep her 
until a louder summons came from the 
Park Church. 

The call to Elmira is the result of a 
thorough acquaintance on the part of the 
church with the Eastmans, and of the 
Eastmans with the church. Mr. Beecher 
has been a devoted friend to his soon-to- 
be successors, and they have frequently 
supplied his pulpit. So, when the infirm- 
ity of increasing years caused Mr. 
Beecher’s long pastorate to draw to a 
close, he and his people knew where to 
turn to fill the place. The call was the 
earnest wish of Mr. Beecher, and was 
unanimous on the part of the congrega- 
tion. 

Mrs. Eastman has been asked to preach 
in some of the most influential churches 
in the country, and as a writer and lec- 
turer has made an enviable reputation. 
But perhaps the greatest honor in the 
way of general engagements which has 
come to her, was in being asked to pre- 
pare a paper for the Congress of Religions 
in Chicago last September, on ‘*The Influ- 
ence of Religion on Woman.” The Chi- 
cago Tribune, in commenting upon this 
paper, said: 

When the Rev. A. F. Eastman arose to 
deliver her address... she was greeted 
with loud applause, and her essay was 
received with far more than usual inter- 
est. 

And the long-continued applause which 
was given her at the conclusion of her 
paper was only added evidence of the 
delight she always gives her audiences. 

Mrs. Eastman was born with a genius 
for preaching. Certainly, she never 
learned the art. From her childhood she 
could always find the right expression 
without effort, dashing off manuscript as 
fast as her fingers could move. An elo- 
cutionist once said to her, ‘‘Pray, tell me 
where did you gain your faultless elocu- 
tion?’ The truth was, she had only 
spoken when the necessity came, to the 
best of her ability. The simplicity of 
her language is the simplicity of genius. 
There is intense earnestness and an under- 
standing of the common heart of men and 
women in all she says. Few speakers 
come so closely into sympathy with the 
sorrowful and erring. One feels intui- 
tively the nobility of character of this 
woman called of God to holy office, that 
she has suffered and struggled and con- 
quered. It is the womanly element, the 
mother’s heart, which gives a peculiar 
pathos and tenderness to her appeals. 

Her sermons are of marked originality 
and power, and are manifestly the prod- 
uct of spiritual experience rather than 
the result of speculative thought. Sheisa 
searcher after truth, and fearless in 
speaking what she believes to be the 
truth. 

But, after summing up what gives the 
weight to her utterances—the personal 
influence of strength and purity and 
sympathy which lie behind her words, 
her distinguished literary abilities, her 
magnetism, the charm of her manner, 
the grace of her person, the loveliness 
of her face and the exceeding sweetness 
and pathos of her voice—after we have 
weighed all these, we have not touched 
upon the great secret of her power over 
hearts. One cannot hear Mrs. Eastman 
without being convinced that she has a 
message from God. She speaks from the 
heart to the heart. This alone accounts 
for the marvellous effect of the message 





rookton had made no mistake in think- 


which this modest woman gives in her 





inimitable way, whatever the subject she 
speaks upon. 

“It is impossible to listen to her,’’ 
wrote a newspaper reporter in a city 
paper, ‘‘without having more passion for 
righteousness, more faith in divine good- 
ness, and greater courage to strive after 
and attain the divine ideal.” G. 
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THE MAINE CHAUTAUQUA UNION. 


The Maine Chautauqua Union Assembly 
holde its annual meeting in Fryeburg, 
July 24 to August 11, counting among its 
list of speakers many women of well- 
known ability. Rev. George D. Lindsay 
is conductor and superintendent of in- 
struction. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will 
speak July 25 and 26, on ‘‘The Story of 
Chicago,” and ‘'The Parliament of Relig- 
ions.” Miss Anna Barrows, of Boston, 
will teach cookery in a scientific and 
effective manner. Miss Mary L. Fish 
will have aclassin German. Mrs. E. H. 
Osgood, of Maine, whose classes in parlia- 
mentary law have been so popular, will 
give ten lessons in this important branch 
of instruction. Mrs. Osgood has every 
hour of her available time occupied in 
this work, and finds the ladies go into it 
with wonderful enthusiasm. Miss L. J. 
Sleeper and Miss L. B. Treadwell will 
teach gymnastics and general physical 
culture, and Miss Kate E. Wilson, botany. 
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KINGMAN AWAKE, 


KINGMAN, KAN., JUNE 22, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Our County Equal Suffrage Conven- 
tions are moving on grandly. One held 
here has just closed. Mrs. Child, Miss 
Yates and Miss Kimber were with us all 
through it, and Rev. Anna Shaw for the 
last evening. There were good houses 
all the time, and an immense crowd the 
last night, as Dr. Shaw always has here. 
Even the antis like Miss Yates, but they 
winced under the wit and sarcasm of Dr. 
Shaw. We don’t wonder. Mrs. Child 
came to us in advance, and gave two fine 
addresses before the Convention proper 
began. M. C. GILLETTE. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Dr. OWEN THOMAS, for many years a 
dentist in Richmond, Indiana, died a few 
days ago. He was well known and 
highly respected as a man of excellent 
habits and principles, and was associated 
with his wife, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, dur- 
ing the war in sanitary and hospital army 
work. He was an abolitionist, an active 
friend of temperance and an ardent 
woman suffragist. For many years he 
had to struggle against poor health. 
Two daughters survive him, both of 
them women of unusual executive ability. 
The younger one, Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, 
is now the acting president of Wellesley 
College. To those of us who remember 
the happy home of Drs. Owen and Mary 
F. Thomas during forty years of reform 
work, the death of Dr. Owen Thomas 
marks the departure of one of the few 
survivors of a generation of brave and 
earnest Indiana workers to ‘“‘make the 
world better.” H. B. B. 


————— 


The very few surviving members of the 
Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety vividly remember their coadjutor, 
Mrs. ROSANNA THOMPSON, who passed 
away from earth on the fifteenth of June, 
in the eighty-seventh year of her age. 
Looking across the intervening years to 
the scenes of that conflict, I see her 
cheering presence, her smile of encour- 
agement, her hopeful words and tones, 
which brightened our arduous work. 

With unfaltering faith in truth and the 
right, never doubtful of victory, she held 
on her way, neither weary of the drudg- 
ery of the task, nor alarmed by the vio- 
lence of opposition. A devoted wife, a 
wise mother, a noble soul, she created a 
moral atmosphere in her home which 
her children could healthfully breathe, 
and she lived the principles which she 
taught. 

When the war-cloud burst over our 
land, and the Abolitionists watched and 
waited for the nation to finish their work, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson went to South 
Carolina, where their only daughter was 
devoting herself to the instruction of 
the colored people, and their sons were 
serving the country in its army. After 
the death of her husband, Mrs. Thomp- 
son spent the remainder of her days in 
the home of her daughter and son-in-law, 
Gen. Rufus Saxton, whose name was 
cherished with reverence and grattude 
by the emancipated slaves of South Caro- 
lina, and whose faithful and self-sacrific- 
ing services in their behalf should never 
be forgotten. 

After the thirty years of moral conflict, 
and the few terrible years of our Civil 
War, a long season of quiet old age re- 
mained for our friend, through which she 
kept undiminished her loyalty to human 





liberty, and her interest in human pro- 
gress. How can we say of her, “She is 
dead?’ She has passed into more intense 
life, Life Eternal. Mary GREW. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JUNE 26, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Hon. Gideon J. Tucker, of this city, has 
introduced in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion an amendment which is the clearest 
and simplest yet presented. It provides 
that at the general election, when the 
revised constitution is submitted to the 
voters, there shall be submitted, as a sep- 
arate amendment, the question, ‘Shall 
the word male be stricken from Art. II., 
Section 1, of the constitution, and cease to 
be a part thereof?” In case a majority of 
the electors voting at such election on 
that question shall decide in favor of the 
proposition, then every female citizen 
shall become entitled to vote, and it shall 
be the duty of the Governor by proclama- 
tion to make known the result. 

This amendment, like all the others 
bearing on this subject, has been sent to 
the Committee on Suffrage. This com- 
mittee has acted only on the amendment 
presented by Hon. Benjamin T. Dean, of 
Chautauqua, which provided for woman 
suffrage, but complicated it with so many 
other questions, such as compulsory vot- 
ing, etc., that it did not find favor with 
the committee. Mr. Dean will, however, 
continue to help our cause with the enthu- 
siasm he has already shown. Mrs. Dean 
is also in Albany, and as earnest for our 
cause as her husband. In reporting the 
defeat of Mr. Dean’s amendment, Mr. 
Goodelle, chairman of the committee, was 
careful to say that this action by no 
means implied final defeat for the whole 
question. 

On Thursday evening of last week there 
was a crowded and enthusiastic meeting 
at Calvary Baptist Church, on West 57th 
Street, to bid Miss Frances E. Willard 
welcome to our shores after her long ab- 
sence abroad. Mrs. Mary C. Burt, the 
president of the State W. C. T. U., pre- 
sided with much grace and dignity, and 
addresses of welcome were delivered by 
representatives of a large number of re- 
form societies in this city. Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome spoke for the King’s Daughters, 
Rey. Phwbe Hanaford for Sorosis, Mrs. 
Ella A. Boole for the New York W.C. T. 
U., Mrs. Bourne for the New Jersey 
Union, Mrs. Fanny Barnes for the ‘*Y’s,” 
Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge made an ad- 
dress, and presented to Miss Willard an 
album containing telegrams of congratu- 
lation. Dr. McArthur, pastor of the 
church, said some words of greeting. 
Your correspondent spoke in behalf of 
our City League, and there were many 
other addresses from representative men 
and women, and many beautiful gifts. 
Miss Willard herself was most warmly 
welcomed when she rose to express her 
thanks for the tributes she had received, 
and her pleasure at being once more at 
home among her friends. 

On Sunday evening, Dr. John A. B. 
Wilson’s M. E. Church, in West 18th 
Street, was crowded. Dr. Wilson and 
myself were the speakers. Last evening 
there was another good meeting at Mrs. 
Stagg’s, 30 West 6lst Street. Miss Mary 
Shaw, Miss Katherine Stagg, Mrs. Moore 
and others spoke. 

Miss Melle Stanleyetta Titus, who re- 
cently passed a brilliant examination for 
admission to the bar, was in court on Sat- 
urday, and after taking the needful oaths, 
will become a lawyer entitled to practise 
in any court. 

Mrs. Howell spoke recently at Walton, 
for the Delaware County W. C. T. U. 
Convention,in the Congregational church, 
and at Sandy Hill, for the Washington 
County W.C. T. U., in the Baptist church, 
Mrs. Julia A. Mason presiding. In both 
addresses she made a strong plea for 
woman suffrage. Miss Jane Slocum was 
in Albany last week, and addressed a meet- 
ing at Mrs. Bancroft’s, on Willett Street. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 Kast 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
graduated a class of 111 girls on June 19. 


Rev. T. J. Kennedy, College Springs, 
Ia., President of Amity College, says: 
“Laws and penalties that discriminate 
everywhere in faver of the male and 
against the female, in cases of prostitu- 
tion, or any other form of unchastity, 
have all been enacted by men. And out 
of this kind of legislation, evidently 
framed to minister to the selfish safety 
and pleasure of men, has sprung up an 
alarming growth of social corruption 
disorder and ruin. What absurdity to 
talk about a ‘‘protection” afforded the 
home, the wife, or the daughter, under 
legislation like this! And what folly to 





anticipate a change for the worse from 
the votes of injured, suffering woman- 
hood, whose tearful prayers and earnest 
protests are daily offered against the con- 
| tinuance of these selfish and sinful en- 
actments!” 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
ALMOST. 


BY WARNER SNOAD. 


When God s angel, stern and mystic, stood "neath 
Babel’s gloomy shade, 
Whilst the cold, unpitying moonlight pools of 
molten silver made; 


*"Mid the morrow’s wild confusion, "mid the 
clash of jarring words, 

’ Mid the notes of myriad voices, striking strange, 
discordant chords; 


He gave—crowning curse of language !—like the 
wail of homeless ghost, 

That one word to haunt all ages with its dirge 
of woe—*Almost.”’ 


Almost finished stood the Tower when the fatal 
mandate fell. 

“Almost’”’ never touches heaven—’tis the shriek 
of earth and hell. 


And for ever and for ever that ‘‘Almost’’ will 
aye remain 

As the bitterest word of anguish, cleaving 
human souls in twain. 


Almost gained, the prize so yearned for! Better 
far it ne’er had shone, 

With its wild mirage of glory, that false hopes 
so built upon. 


Almost won, the love so longed for! Better far 
the heart had slept 

Than, o'er friendship frankly given, all those 
burning tears were wept. 


Almost well, the health so fought for! Better 
far the gates of Death 

Than those slippery heights exultant, to fall 
back with bated breath. 


Almost equal! Never take it, as Ais equal is your 
own. 

One on earth by God created; one you stand 
before His throne. 


Almost saved! Soul, pause and tremble! ’Mid 
earth's drops of woe and gall 

There’s a draught of fiery anguish that can 
drown them one and all. 
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BETWEEN THE HILLS. 


BY CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 





Far over fields, beyond the gradual rise 
Of the green meadow, bosomed deep in 
boughs, 
The little church lies folded in a drowse 
Of sound and scent beneath the pale June skies. 
Only its slender steeple greets my eyes, 
Lifted toward heaven like the hearts whose 
vows 
Find voice beneath it; the thick grove allows 
No further vision save of vague surmise. 
And I, beneath the maples by the brook, 
Listening to hear the cuckoo’s falling note, 
Or the wood-robin fluting in the dell, 
Forget the scene, forget my open book, 
And hark no longer the soft-tunéd throat, 
Hearing the distant music of a bell. 
—Times-Democrat. 
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PREGNANT QUESTIONS. 


The homely words how often read! 
How seldom fully known! 

“‘Which father of you, asked for bread, 
Would give his son a stone ?’’ 


How oft has bitter tear been shed, 
And heaved how many a groan, 
Because Thou wouldst not give for bread 
The thing that was a stone! 


How oft the child Thou wouldst have fed 
Thy gift away has thrown! 

He prayed. Thou heard’st, and gav’st the bread. 
He cried, ‘‘It is a stone!’’ 


Lord, if I ask in doubt and dread 
Lest I be left to moan, 
Am I not he who, asked for bread, 
Would give his son a stone? 
— British Weekly. 
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HOME FINANCE. 


BY MRS. ELLA F. M. WILLIAMS. 





A beautiful lawn with velvet-like grass, 
grand old trees and wondrous mountain 
views is the centre of attraction to guests 
who visit Weston’s Inn during August. 
Among the groups gathered there one 
afternoon last summer was one of college 
alumnz, who had chosen this quiet spot 
for their annualreunion. Old friendships 
had been enthusiastically renewed, rem- 
iniscences exchanged, and various plans 
and purposes in life brought up for com- 
ment and discussion. From the depths 
of a hammock Marion Van Alstyne had 
just been describing the home of an ab- 
sent classmate, enlarging upon the ex- 
ceeding richness of the furniture and the 
costliness and beauty of the various dec- 
orations, ending with the announcement, 
“If ever I marry, I shall insist upon an 
establishment like that, where every 
room is a poem.”’ 

“But suppose your future husband’s 
income will not admit of such an outlay ?”’ 
queried Kate Armstrong, a bright-eyed, 
energetic young matron. 

‘It must,” was the firm reply. “I 
could not enjoy life if my home were not 
perfect in all its appointments.” 

“Nor I, if my husband were worried and 
embarrassed by my extravagant de- 
mands,” was the quick retort. 

“But surely, Kate,” said one whom 
the girls were wont to call Her Lady- 
ship, ‘you must recognize the advantages 





of living among beautiful surroundings, 
and one would better sacrifice in other 
ways than to have a disagreeable and un- 
lovely home.” 

“Quite true, my dear, but simple fur- 
nishings are not necessarily disagreeable, 
nor a home unlovely because it lacks a 
mortgage. I would dispense with silken 
draperies and costly carvings in my house, 
if having them was likely to carve fresh 
wrinkles on my husband’s forehead.” 

‘*You always had peculiar views,” said 
Her Ladyship, ‘‘but one must have things 
like other people or drop out of society.” 

“If I did, I would not drop down, but 
up, into society where originality and in- 
dependent honesty were at a premium,” 
was the quick response. 

‘*Girls,” interposed Mary Wallace, ‘‘do 
you remember Ida Gray, who left college 
the year before we did?” 

‘*Yes,” ‘Of course,” ‘‘Certainly,” came 
from various members of the group, 
Marion Van Alstyne rousing herself to 
add, ‘‘What a lovely room she had! Such 
an artistic display of beautiful things! 
She would never agree to Kate’s theories.” 

‘*‘T am not so sure about that,” was the 
quiet reply. “I visited her last winter 
and was much interested in studying her 
financial methods. You know she was 
called home from college owing to her 
fatber’s sudden illness, and after his 
death his fortune was found to be so in- 
volved that little was left for the family. 
As her mother was an invalid, it fell to 
Ida’s share to interview the lawyers and 
arrange all matters of business, and she 
says she then learned how important it 
is for every woman to understand the art 
of keeping accounts and to know exactly 
the receipts and expenditures of her 
family. Two years after her father’s 
death she married a physician, whose 
practice in a suburban town was not then 
yielding him more than $2,000 a vear.” 

‘“*“How could she do it?” interrupted 
Marion Van Alstyne. 

‘*Because she was a sensible girl, who 
cared for the man himself and not his 
money,” exclaimed the irrepressible Kate. 

‘*Hush, girls, I want to hear how they 
managed,” said a quiet little lady, who 
had already been waiting five years fora 
certain young lawyer to better his finan- 
cial condition. 

‘“T was sure it would interest you,” 
answered Mary Wallace, rather signiti- 
cantly, as she resumed her story. “A 
rich uncle of Ida’s, as his wedding gift, 
offered to pay for the furnishings of the 
house, and she might have chosen elabo- 
rate furniture. But she talked it over 
with the doctor, and they both agreed 
that it would be wiser to buy plain, sub- 
stantial articles that would look well, 
wear well and be in keeping with their 
probable income.” 

‘*T suppose they have cretonne curtains 
and all sorts of impossible dry goods 
boxes trimmed with cheap muslin, ” 
sneered Her Ladyship. 

‘*Indeed, no,” laughed the story-teller. 
‘“‘Nothing of that sort. In fact, there are 
very few hangings of any kind, for the 
doctor insists on free entrance for sun- 
light. Ida says he would not live in a 
house with small windows or on the 
shady side of the street, and as for ‘dry 
goods boxes,’ all their furniture is of 
hard wood, plain but substantial. There 
are plenty of books, for both of them had 
made a point of collecting copies of their 
favorite authors before marriage, and 
have added some every year since. There 
is no $10,000 picture, but several good 
engravings and photographs, and flowers 
everywhere. The doctor says a clean 
room with books, flowers and sunshine 
cannot help being attractive, however 
simply it may be furnished. As to fash- 
ionable and costly bric-a-brac, he declares 
he can see plenty of that in other people’s 
houses, and he likes a little individuality 
in his own. 

‘*However, what I really started to tell 
you about is their regular, everyday way 
of living. Ida says that, at first, she 
wished to postpone their marriage until 
the doctor’s income was larger, but they 
talked it over and figured it out, and 
finally adopted what she laughingly calls 
their ‘financial policy.’ She says its two 
foundation stones are, ‘Never get into 
debt,’ ‘Always put away the Lord’s 
money first.’ Every Saturday night one- 
tenth of every dollar received during the 
week goes into a strong box made for the 
purpose, and is never used save for church, 
charitable or missionary work.” 

‘‘Why, that would be two hundred dol- 
lars to give away every year!” interrupted 
Her Ladyship. ‘‘They must be a pair of 
cranks. It is ail well enough for poor 
people to give away onetenth of what 
they get, and it would not amount to 
much any way, but two hundred dollars 
is ridiculous. Just think how dreadful it 
would be if I had to give away one-tenth 
of my large income!” The look of horror 
on her face and the absurdity of her 
argument were too much for the gravity 
of her listeners, although Her Ladyship 





actually kept awake a whole hour that 
night trying to decide why they all 
laughed at her characteristic speech. 

“I asked Ida if they could afford it,” 
continued her friend, ‘“‘and she assured me 
that they never missed it at all, because it 
was never counted as their own, and they 
find it the greatest comfort to have a fund 
to draw upon for charitable purposes. 
The doctor is getting to be so popular 
now that their income is increasing and 
they are planning to give a larger percent- 
age than at first. They always call this 
the ‘Lord’s money,’ and ida says the 
very name has been a help to her when 
she has sometimes been tempted to em- 
bezzle a little of it for what seemed a de- 
sirable expenditure, and for which there 
was not quite enough ready money in the 
family purse. After this tenth is taken 
out a certain per cent. of the remainder is 
put into the bank, and the rest goes for 
household expenses, and financially they 
are equal partners in the whole concern.” 

‘*Then Ida does not have an allowance?” 
asked one of the ladies. 

‘No; she told me she tried that plan 
for a while, but liked this way better, as 
they both planned their expenditures to- 
gether, and the doctor was so careful to 
consult her about his own personal 
share.” 

‘*Who ever heard of a man who con- 
sulted his wife about his own personal 
expenditure!” exclaimed Marion Van 
Alstyne. 

“The doctor evidently does just that,” 
was Mary Wallace’s response; ‘‘and, for 
my part, [ do not know why a man is not 
under as much obligation to consult his 
wife about his purchases as a wife is to 
interview her husband about her hairpins 
and Easter bonnet. She told me the 
question of hospitality caused her some 
anxious thought at first, but she had 
learned that the people whose friendship 
it was really worth while to cultivate dis- 
liked a grand crush as much as she did, 
and greatly preferred her quiet evenings 
with books, conversation, microscope or 
music. I do not recollect ever spending a 
week more pleasantly anywhere, or meet- 
ing so many really nice people. It is a 
genuine home, with no shams and no at- 
tempt to ‘keep up appearances,’ and they 
are the happiest persons I know.” 

‘*What a horrid life for poor Ida! She 
might as well be buried alive,” sighed 
Marion Van Alstyne, as she rose from her 
hammock to answer the summons to tea. 

However, the lawyer’s special friend 
was observed to be quietly writing Ida’s 
address in her note-book, doubtless with 
the laudable intention of seeking fuller 
information concerning topics especially 
interesting to a prospective partner in the 
legal profession !—Congregationalist. 
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A WESTERN DIALOGUE. 





‘*Well,” said my next-door neighbor, 
as she hung the little red shawl across a 
chair back, and, taking up the tea-towel, 
began to lend a hand at the supper dishes. 
**Well, I’ve just been a-havin’ anuther 
suffrage argyment. John brought Mr. 
Slowkum home for dinner. He lives way 
out on the prairie somewher. I'd seen’m 
lots o’ times, and [ wus boun’ to find out 
how he is a-goin’ to vote this fall. But 
I let ’m an’ Jobn talk crops, an’ I asked 
*bout the fam’ly, an’ the school, an’ all 
sich, an’ then, as I handed ’m his second 
cup 0’ coffee, says I, ‘Mr. Slowkum, how 
do you stand on the suffrage question? 

***Woman’s suffrage!’ says ’e, ‘I’m 
opposed to it, ma’am.’ 

“John cleared ’is throat, an’ tried to 
catch my eye, but I never noticed ’m, I 
jist looked kinder astonished like, an’, 
says I, ‘Du tell! What air yer reasons?’ 

‘* ‘Why, it aint ’cordin’ to nature. God 
made man to rule the airth. Don’t yer 
Bible tell you so?’ 

‘* ‘No,’ says I, ‘I read in the blessed 
word thet it says, ‘‘Let them have domin- 
ion,” an’ it was a-speakin’ o’ men an’ wom- 
en together.’ 

***T tell you, madam, God made man to 
rule. He give ’em rulin’ minds, stronger 
minds, bigger brains. He made woman 
to keep the house an’ raise the children, 
an’ be contented, an’ make a happy home 
for ’er husband, an’ never to be a meddler 
in man’s affairs.’ 

‘* ‘But,’ says I, ‘ther’s lots o’ women as 
hes no chilern to raise, nor no home to 
keep clean, nor no husband to make 
happy, and ther’s lots o’ men as the 
angels couldn’t make happy, nor couldn’t 
be happy a-livin’ with em. Then ther’s 
sich a lot o’ our best women, our thinkin’ 
women. who, after ther chilern air all 
raised and gone to homes o’ ther own, 
find fifteen or twenty o’ the best years o’ 
ther lives left to em. Now they can’t 
help takin’ interest in the affairs o’ ther 
nation, an’ what good reason can you give 
thet they should be barred out o’ the 
councils o’ the land?’ 

‘**T tell you,’ says ’e, growin’ excited 
like, while John jist cleared ’is throat an’ 
squirmed like all possessed, ‘the A. 
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mighty never intended fer women to hev 
anything to do with the managin’ of 
public affairs. He said fer them to be in 
subjection.’ 

‘* ‘He said fer wives to be in subjection 
to ther own husbands,’ says I, ‘an’, fur- 
thermore, fer you husbands to love yer 
wives as yer own body, an’, when you 
men keep your part of thet injunction as 
well as we hev kept our’n, you will be as 
willin’ fer us to vote, as we bleve is our 
right, as you air to vote yerselves, which 
you bleve is your right.’ 

‘* ‘Madam,’ says ’e, a-wavin’ ’is hand an’ 
a-lookin’ as solemn as if ’e wus a-preachin 
a funeral discourse, ‘I hope I may never 
see the day thet shall "low women mixed 
up in the corrupt muddle o’ politics.’ 

** ‘It’s mainly because you have got poli- 
tics in sich a muddle thet we want to 
vote,’ says I. ‘We bleve that politics 
fer all parties and fer all people should 
be honest an’ straight an’ regular, like 
the different stripes o’ warp in a rag car- 
pet, an’ why you air so determined we 
sha’n’t help you to make it thet way, is 
past all our understandin’.’ 

** *Well,’ says ’e, ‘I’m not sure but the 
question ll carry, but I’ll never say it’s 
right, an’, if it should, my wife’ll never 
vote. Why? She bleves as J do; 
ther’s no division in my family.’ 

**Do tell!’ says I. ‘Why does she 
think that way?” 

‘*But ’e didn’t say nothin’, and thet give 
John a chance to ask ’bout the new 
bridge as is bein’ put in up ther near ’is 
place, an’ so the subject dropped ther. 
But I’ve been riled in my mind ever since. 
lt seems to me if our Father hed a in- 
tended thet one-half o’ his chilern wus 
to rule the airth and the other half, he’d 
a first a made ’m ruler o’ ’imself.” 

I suggested that, doubtless, he was so 
made ‘‘in the beginning.” 

‘*What’s come to ’em, then, in all these 
years, thet we see sich an army 0’ slaves 
to the drink, an’ tobacco, an’ ther own 
wrong doin’s; no more rulers o’ them- 
selves than babies?’ 

“Years of yielding unthinkingly to 
temptation has brought a lack of will- 
power, and’’— 

‘*Pear to hev will-power plenty, when 
it comes to keepin’ us from votin’, an’ 
a upholdin’ some of the evils o’ the law. 

‘**Well,” she added, smiling, ‘‘if man 
wus made to rule, our votin’ will be the 
road over which ’e will travel back to ’is 
first estate. We will so vote as to make 
laws as shall help ’m to become ruler 0’ 
*imself, an’ also help woman to grow into 
a help-meet for ’im.” 

‘*Amen,”’ said I reverently, ‘‘and that 
will bring the dawn of that blessed day 
when Christ’s Kingdom shall come and 
his will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

‘*Yes,” she answered, with glistening 
eyes, ‘‘an’ why can’t they see it thet 
way?” 

Some of them do. 


—_———~or—__—_—— 
GREENWOOD COUNTY AWAKE. 


EUREKA, KAN., JUNE 15, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Thinking it might be of interest to your 
readers, I send you a short report of the 
mass meetings held here June 8 and 9. It 
was with considerable difficulty that the 
necessary arrangements for these meet- 
ings could be made. However, the few 
earnest workers who had the cause at 
heart struggled on, and their efforts were 
crowned with success, Rev. Anna Shaw, 





by a special effort in our behalf, came 
from Topeka on Friday evening, return- | 
ing by the next morning’s train in order 
to address a meeting thereon Saturday. | 
The Friday night meeting was opened | 
by an invocation from the Rev. Mr. | 
Stafford, pastor of the Methodist church, | 
followed by an eloquent speech of wel- | 
come by our townsman, Mr. T. L. | 
Davis, in response to which Mrs. Rachel 
Child replied in a few appropriate words. 
After a song, Miss Shaw addressed the | 
audience. The Opera House was crowded. | 
Men filled the aisles, and stood motionless, | 
unconscious of weariness, during the two 
hours of Miss Shaw’s speech. There has 
never been a speaker in Eureka who 80 
completely enthralled, or who created 
such a profound impression on an audi- 
ence. Her logical conclusions (of course 
arrived at by ‘‘instinct’?) and forcible | 








speech, lightened by flights of wit, bore 
down all opposition, and won over to the 
cause many who had before regarded it 
with ridicule. The next afternoon the 
town was crowded. Finding the Opera 
House incapable of accomodating the 
people, an overflow meeting was hastily 
arranged in the Court House. Mrs. Child 
addressed the assemblage in the Opera 
House, and treated her audience to a lec- 
ture overflowing with wise and truthful 
thoughts on the question of the hour, 
Miss Helen Kimber, in the meantime, was 
winning votes in the Court House. Her 
youthful appearance and affable manners 
impressed her listeners very favorably. 
In the evening, in spite of a violent storm, 
the Opera House was again thronged to 
listen to an address by Miss Elizabeth U. 
Yates, which was much appreciated by 
her hearers. On Sunday Miss Yates 
preached twice in the Methodist church, 
winning golden opinions. Mrs. Child 
preached in the morning at the Congre- 
gational church, and set at rest the fears 
of many who interpreted the Scripture as 
in opposition to the enfranchisement of 
women. 

Since the visit of these ladies, suffrage 
is the question of the hour, on the streets, 
in parlors, on every possible occasion. 
The subject is being discussed, and many 
voters who before were opposed or indif- 
ferent are now among our most enthusi- 
astic supporters. M. C. SpRortrT, 

Sec. E. 8. A. 


WORKINGWOMEN AND THE STATE. 





The following address was made by 
Harriette A. Keyser before the suftrage 
committee of the New York State Con- 
stitutional Convention, June 7, 1894: 

Until recent times the workingwoman 
was ignored. When any one in society 
was compelled to become self-supporting, 
she chose work that could be done at 
home, and followed her avocation in an 
atmosphere of deep and impenetrable 
mystery. Society looked down upon the 
workingwoman, who had not generally 
the stamina to respect herself in spite of 
the verdict of society. 

While workingwomen have been 
ignored, workingmen have been recog- 
nized. Even a member of the high caste 
social order, shrinking from actual con- 
tact with the workingman, yet feels an 
occasional thrill of satisfaction in the 
consideration of some wage workers in 
our own country who have achieved great- 
ness, recognizing in Abraham Lincoln the 
greatest of them all, because he never 
despised nor forgot the people from whom 
he sprang, and who enunciated in the 
later days of his life this proposition: ‘I 
affirm it as my conviction that class laws, 
placing capital above labor, are more 
dangerous to the Republic at this hour 
than chattel slavery in the days of its 
haughtiest supremacy. Labor is prior to 
and above capital, and deserves a much 
higher consideration.” 

‘he present and potential value of the 
workingman, then, as a member of the 
State, has been recognized. Not so the 
workingwoman. The most she could 
expect in the past was, that if, while per- 
forming a man’s and a woman’s work, 
she reared sons who became distinguished, 
it might be said of her, ‘There goes the 
mother of John Jones or Peter Smith.” 

The industrial world has taken on a dif- 
ferent expression in the last half century. 








7 No other meaicine evet 
Hood Ss placed before the public 
| has won the 
Sarsaparilla fio o cnn 
i Ss dence so thoroughly as Hood’s Sars® 
parilla. From a small beginning this 

| medicine has steadily 

Pecu I t a r and rapidly increased in 
To popularity until now it has the largest 


sale of any preparation of its kind. 
itsel Its. success it has won simply 
because it is constantly proving 

In that it possesses positive merit, and 
does accomplish what is claimed for it. 


This merit is given 

Strengt 9 Hood's Sarsvparilla 
by the fact that it 

Economy, is prepared by & 
A Peculiar Combination, Propore 
n tion and Process known only t0 
® Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Curative 3: by which the full 
medicinal power of all the 


Power ingredients used is retained. 


{ oO Thousands of voluntary witnesses 
all over the country testify to 
wonderful benefit derived 


Doses from it. If you suffer from 
One Dollar action canted 
Be Sure oars sav nparits 


To Cet ssh (| 
druggists. C. I. HOOD 0 0 S 
& CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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The workingwoman is not ignored, nor is 
she socially despised. There are some 
who do not know much about her, but 


they must know something, as she 
touches every grade of society. Instead 
of, as in olden times, wealthy people be- 


ing expected to support n women 
relatives, the modern redu woman 
says in a spirit of honorable independ- 
ence: “I will not eat the bread of de- 

ndence and sit at any fireside an unwel- 
come guest.” So she goes out in the great 
marts of the world and competes with 


en. 
although the workingwoman is better 
recognized, her value is still very little 
understood. It is the custom to dwell 
upon the disabilities of her lot and to look 
upon her as an oppressed citizen of the 
State; in fact, to consider her as a down- 
trodden worm, who it is hoped may 
ultimately turn and, by some transforma- 
tion unknown to natural history, become 
aserpent wounding the heel of the op- 
pressor. 

Belonging to the workingwomen, their 
interests my interests, their life my life, 
it is my great privilege to come before 
this suffrage committee to plead for the 
workingwoman as a unit of value. This 
suggestion came to me in a New York 
shop, where I had been so well served by 
a young shopwoman that I asked her her 
name, telling her I should always inquire 
for her in future. Her reply was: ‘‘My 
name would be of no use to you. Here 
we have no names, we are known only by 
our numbers.” It was to me a curious 
consideration. I could imagine the heads 
of the shop saying: 

‘No. 14 has been careless and must be 
reprimanded; No. 12 has done so well 
she must be promoted to take charge 
of the stock; No. 15 has been impertinent 
to the floor-walker.” And I wondered if, 
after the busy worker’s last day in the 
shop, it would be declared of her, ‘‘No. 35 
has gone to her eternal reward.” I do not 
shrink from this enumeration, although 
certainly it is a disability of this age of 
industrial complexity very far removed 
from the old simple relation of employer 
andemployee. I accept it as a suggestion 
ofthe workingwomen as a unit of a value, 
comprehending not only the hundredth 
woman, but the millionth, if there be a 
million workingwomen in this State, en- 
gaged in the honorable task of producing 
for the community, instead of merely 
consuming. 

Why should we fix our gaze on this 
unit, when the workingman is considered 
not so much in the might of his individual- 
ity as in that greater relation of the broth- 
erhood of humanity, that great body of 
which no one member can say to the 
other: ‘I have no need of thee?” We 
must single the workingwoman out as a 
unit, because she is as yet an uncounted 
political factor. We may change this 
attitude only when her value is recog- 
nized, and that will be when she has the 
ballot, for disfranchisement is a poor 
measuring rod, and belittles the noblest 
and the best. 

In striving to arrive at the value of the 
workingwoman by comparing her with 
the woman of leisure, it must be premised 
that many a woman who has not earned a 
penny in her life has devoted her time to 
noble aims. By woman of leisure, I mean 
the woman who is idle in important mat- 
ters and devotes herself to trivial things, 
caring more about the cut of a gown and 
the architecture and building of a bonnet 
than for the welfare of the entire race. It 
is safe to say, then, that a woman of 
leisure is of no particular value to the 
State. She would have political value if 
she had a vote. She is disfranchised, and 
lacks the aspiration for enfranchisement 
that might give her some political weight. 
As she is a consumer and not a producer, 
her economic value is only a negative one. 
She may or may not be the mother of chil- 
dren. If she is, it may be claimed that she 
is of economic value, but this is indirect. It 
must be remembered that children, like 
speculation in futures, are at present ex- 
pensive, with only a chance of value by 
and by. But the economic value of the 
workingwoman to the State is direct. 

When I speak of workingwomen I do 
not divide them into classes. I mean all 
women working at professions or trades, 
and even in unskilled labor battling for a 

ittance. I embrace in my definition 
armers’ wives, believing that as a class 
they work harder than the farmers them- 
selves do, and count them among the 
great producers of the State. 

I am sorry that the value of the work- 
ingwoman is so little recognized that it 
is impossible for me to present to you the 
actual statistics of the economic value of 
workingwomen. The State Labor Bu- 
reau has at present incomplete statements 
as to the number of workingwomen and 
their value in dollars and cents. The 
work was stopped on account of lack of 
appropriation to carry it on. When the 
value of the workingwoman is properly 
recognized, we shall not want for sta- 
tistics. 

Among the professions, consider the 
value of the physician who has struggled 
80 bravely for her sex. It will be appro- 
priate in this connection to refer to the 
trained nurse, without whom the work of 
the physician would be null. Many a 
man who has denied to a woman the 
physical strength to cast a ballot has 
found her sufficiently strong to sit up 
nights to cool his fevered brow, and, 
indeed, sufficiently athletic to lift his 
recumbent form. 

Who can estimate the value, political 
and economic, of the teacher to the State? 
Political, for she, without a ballot, trains 
the prospective enfranchised citizen, 
which might seem absurd if the prin- 
ciples of logic had ever been applied to 
the matter of woman's disfranchisement. 
Consider the journalist, also. [am sure 
she has demonstrated her value to the 
State in the present suffrage campaign. 
The Civil War, which opened more than 
One hundred new avenues of occupation 
for woman, made possible a number of 
stockraisers, ranchers, farmers and plant- 
€rs,so that the workingwoman may go 


back to the primitive possibilities of 
Mother Eve. 

Clerks and bookkeepers, typewriters 
and stenographers, heads of commercial 
houses, factory operatives, accomplishing 
in the factory what the old-fashioned 
woman used todo at home in the weaving 
of textile fabrics, are, day by day, attest- 
ing their own value by their work. 

rtainly, the value of the needle- 
women of the State, of whom seventy 
thousand are said to be in New 
York City alone, is not to be disputed. 
I prefer to consider that value rather 
than to refer to the ‘Song of the Shirt.” 

How dependent we are upon the domes- 
tic! Her value can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Given an army of well-trained, 
efficient domestics, and the machinery of 
the households of the people of the State 
runs without obstruction. When one 
gives a feast, what is the most important 
part of it? The guests? No! guests are 
always to be had. If the invited fail to 
come, we can go out and welcome the 
poor and the blind. We are sure of 
guests. The important thing is the 
ae of the feast, and that is done 

elow stairs by those who are but little 
»pheeded in the consideration of the ban- 
quet. 

But the greatest value of the working- 
woman to my mind is that, without her 
economic value, this present demand for 
equal suffrage could never be made. In- 
deed, the suffrage of the world is due to 
her. DoI mean by this that every work- 
a ae | in the country sees her own 
value so clearly that she demands enfran- 
chisement? I could not say this with 
truth. I make this statement irrespective 
of what any individual workingwoman 
may think. It is based upon what she is. 
As through the last half century the con- 
tention for equal rights has continued, 
the workingwoman has been the great 
object lesson. It was not from women of 
leisure, having all the rights they want, 
that inspiration has been received. It 
has been caught from the patient worker, 
healing the sick, writing the book, paint- 
ing the picture, teaching the children, 
tilling the soil, working in the factory, 
serving in the household. Every stroke 
of these workers has been a protest 
against a disfranchised individuality. The 
silent needle — flashing in and out 
the texture has proclaimed more intensely 
the protest against inequality than ring- 
ing blows on anvil. 

ere is no act of the anti-suffragist 
that seems to me worthy of greater blame 
than the one of attempting to persuade 
the workingwoman to sign away the 
hope of liberty by adding her name to 
that deplorable negation of liberty 
called an anti-suffrage petition. This 
will be a stain on the pages of his- 
tory. Almost a stain of blood, for it at- 
tacks not only the liberty, but the very 
life of the workingwoman. Before history 
is written, the logic of events, bringing 
conviction even to the dullest witted, will, 
I am sure, cause the anti-suffragists to 
thrill with sorrow and shame that they 
stood in the way of the liberty of these 
valiant workers of the State. 

No greater evidence of the value of the 
workingwoman to the State can be found 
than in the fact that from New York 
County we bring endorsements of labor 
organizations representing more than 
100,000 men, who work side by side with 
the workingwomen, and know their 
value. 

What I ask you is the hope for the 
future. Surely it is to the working- 
women enfranchised that the State must 
look for the complete expression of the 
idea of American liberty, and for aid in 
the solution of economic problems. Re- 
member that the workingwoman is an 
economic force. She is not only a pro- 
ducer for the State, but with lower wages 
thanman. There are more men dependent 
upon charity than women, and the aggre- 
gate savings of women in savings banks 
are greater than those of men. 

What is a household without a woman 
as an economic force? The State is an 
aggregation of households. The work- 
ingwoman should have a voice in eco- 
nomic distribution, and should strive to 
stay the flood of waste that is so distres- 
sing to the student of social problems. 

Our vision for the future is not a unit 
of value, for with the value of the work 
ingwoman recognized, we can fix our 
gaze on an enfranchised sisterhood, 
whose freedom will be given to the ad- 
vancement of the human race. 


_ «2 — 


TO MEMBERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
W. 58. A. 


Will the members of the Pennsylvania 
W.S. A. and its auxiliaries please notice 
the following: 

Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 
of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Art. IV.—The elected officers of this 
association, together with the presidents 
of the auxiliary county societies, and the 
chairmen of all standing committees, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee. 
This Committee shall meet immediately 
before and after the annual meeting, and 
at the call of the President, or at the 
written request of three of its members. 
Seven members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum. 

Instead of— 

The elected officers of this Association, 
together with the presidents of auxiliary 
county Societies shall constitute the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This Committee shall 
meet at the call of the President or at 
the written request of three of its mem- 
bers. At least seven members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Art. V.—An Annual Convention of the 
Association shall be held in the month of 
November at such date and place as the 
elected officers may determine (omitting 
transaction of business and election of 
officers). 

Instead of — 





An Annual Convention of the Associa- 





tion shall be held for the transaction of 
business and the election of officers for 
the ensuing year, in the month of Novem- 
ber, at such date and place as the elected 
officers may determine. Officers then 
elected shall hold their respective posi- 
tions until the election of dealr aneceaiane. 
Lucy E. ANTHONY, Cor. Sec. 
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COLORADO WOMEN ORGANIZING. 


DENVER, JUNE 13, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Colorado women are preparing to take 
an active part in the coming campaign. 
They are beginning to connect them- 
selves with the various parties, and pol- 
iticians of all shades of opinion ask: 
‘*What do the women want?” and ‘Will 
it please the women?” A _ well-known 
politician said, in the hearing of the 
writer, not long ago: ‘‘The party that 
first arouses the interest of the women 
will win in the fall elections.» The gen- 
eral political activity of the new voters 
disproves completely the oft-repeated 
statement that women would not use 
political rights if they had them. 


It must not be supposed that party 
politics are absorbing all the attention 
of Colorado women. They fully realize 
that there are many things to be done 
by strictly non-partisan organizations of 
women, and they have set about doing 
these. For example. the ‘‘Campaign for 
Good Government,” recently inaugurated 
by the Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, isa movement in which women of 
all political parties may take part, with- 
out necessitating either a breaking of 
party ties, or a bringing of party poli- 
tics into the matter. In this connection, 
let me correct a misunderstanding of the 
subject shown by a late correspondent 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. The Colorado 
E. 8. A. has not formed a woman’s party, 
nor undertaken to have a campaign for 
a woman’s party. The idea has never 
been entertained by the C. E. 8. A., and 
the only campaign work as yet assigned 
is that of the ‘‘Campaign for Good Gov- 
ernment Committee.” 

The Colorado E.S. A. and its auxil- 
iary Leagues will holda State Conven- 
tion on the 29th and 30th of this month, 
chiefly for the purpose of re-organizing. 
The jubilee has been given up, because 
of the financial depression prevailing 
throughout the country, and also because 
the Association did not think it right to 
ask the faithful soldiers of suffrage, now 
waging so magnificent a battle in Kansas 
and New York, to leave their posts of 
duty in order to rejoice with us over 
suffrage gained. Colorado finds she can 
best sing her own Te Deum by helping 
other States to win the right to sing it 
with her. 

One of the prominent events at the 
convention will be the submission of the 
plan of the ‘Campaign for Good Govern- 
ment” to the assembled suffragists of the 
State. It will be the first important 
concerted plan of action of the Associa- 
tion and its Leagues since the victory 
of last autumn. You may possibly care 
to give to your readers the resolutions 
adopted by the Association, as the decla- 
ration of principles, and a guide to the 
organization of the ‘‘Campaign for Good 
Government” committee. They are as 
follows: 

Whereas the State of Colorado expects its 
newly enfranchised citizens to make themselves 
felt on the side of reform and good government, 
and whereas the majority of such questions may 
be properly settled by non-partisan methods, 
and whereas the Colorado Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, testifying in its name to the non-parti- 
san principles upon which it is founded, is a 
body fitted by its organization and spirit to un- 
dertake the direction of a Campaign for Good 
Government with especial reference to the 
autumn elections, therefore 

Resolved, That this Association make such a 
Campaign for Good Government by appointing 
a Campaign for Good Government Committee, 
to be composed of sixteen members, which shall 
sub-divide iiself into a Press Committee, to be 
composed of eight members, a committee on 
primaries and a committee on conventions, to 
consist of four members each,—the campaign 
committee as a whole to be appointed by the 
Equal Suffrage Association. 

The Press Committee shall divide the State 
into eight sections for the purpose of press work, 
the head of each division to be responsible for 
securing and filling as much space as possible 
in all the important journals in her department. 
The Press Committee shall immediately begin 
an educational campaign for reform of the 
primaries by endeavoring to create a healthy, 
public-spirited sentiment on primaries, which 
shall make those assemblies what they ought to 
be—a free Parliament in miniature for all the 
voters of a district, where each one’s influence 
shall be felt, and where it may be possible for a 
voter to refuse to abide by the result of a 
primary (if it violate his or her conscience) 
without being read out Of the party by its self- 
constituted guardians, 4nd refused entrance to 
the next primary thatis held. The Press Commit- 
tee shall further demand through the papers of 
the State, in the name of the women voters of 
Colorado, that only honorable, able and 
devotedly patriotic candidates shall be put in 
n?mination for any office in the gift of the people, 
that State institutions shall be removed from 
partisan politics, and that the charge of munici- 
pal affairs shall be entrusted solely to those who 
will administer them upon a basis of the strict 
economy and honesty, and according to civil 
service reform rules, rather than as a frantic 
game of self-aggrandizement. 

The Committee on Primaries shall endeavor 
to secure @ full and respectable representation 


| of the voters of the precincts at the primaries in 


every city in the State, and shall! aid in creating 
a healthy and patriotic interest in them, thus 


making possible better work and better nomina- 
tions in the primaries of all the parties. 

The Committee on Conventions shall do the 
same work as that assigned the Committee on 
Primaries, but it shall be done in relation to the 
various conventions. 


The Equal Suffrage Association, with 
over one hundred Auxiliary ues 
scattered through every part of the State, 
with new ones constantly applying for 
connection with the State Association, 
is well fitted to head this Campaign for 
Good Government. The various com- 
mittees can readily find, in these Leagues, 
the material from which to form the 
respective sub-committees of the coun- 
ties, cities and towns. It is the natural 
head of such a movement, the time is 
ripe for such a movement, and the Cam- 
paign for Good Government, thus inau- 
gurated, will be conducted to as certain 
a victory as was the late Campaign for 
Equal Rights, which the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association carried to such a 
glorious conclusion. 

Mary C. C. BRADFORD, 
Cor. Sec. C. E. S. A. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are fo 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 


Woman’s JouRNAL OrFicz, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Biackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Mig 
s Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

urtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman's Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Questiuo, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 
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NOTHING STRANGE. 


Intelligent people, who realize the im- 
portant part the blood holds in keeping 
the body in a normal condition, find noth- 
ing strange in the number of diseases 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is able to cure. So 
many troubles result from impure blood, 
the best way to treat them is through the 
— Hood’s Sarsaparilla vitalizes the 
blood. 

Hoops PILts are the best after-dinner 
— assist digestion, prevent constipa- 
tion. 











hine Habit Cured in lu 





Mor 
to 20 days. No pay till cnred. 
OPIUM DR. J. STEPHENS, Lei 


Lebanon, dnio 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


FOR 
BOTH 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery,President, 53 State 8. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 
For particulars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D.; Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26, 94. A four years’ 
ed course of Lectu y and 
ical work offers su 


advan’ to ents, 
who are admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, Xr. D., 
Deas, 131 8, 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
ae ned October Ist; ending ituen, Labo. 
capitals 








WEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OLLEGE 0 


Cc Fr 
Physicians and Surgeons 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ae 














graded course. ures, 

peng By and full Clinical Instruc 5 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the H 

ies of New York. For announceme 


an 
and information a to 
EMEL BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzan, 
$21 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 


tor is largely eclectic in her Fs ae ay also a 
foal electrician. Her Ketreat tor the 
Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time pane given wholly to city practice. 
ree dis) for the poor is still 
ie at pes ome > ys = 6 4 ey ‘rts 
lectures given ay evenings at 7, 
from 15 to 20 years of age. ° 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M, D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 




















NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing May 27, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JunNo- 
TION and the West, 9.00 A. M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 


for Chicago. 

For Unston SQuarE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11,00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.i5, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN Branca, 8.50, 10.00 
A.M; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.10, 
2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. iu ° 
For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.06, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7:90, 8.15, 9.45 


For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FiTcuBura, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 








New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —Fo 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Tralas. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston f 7.05 P.M.; due New York? A.M- 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex, 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. Bepot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 





W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass'r Agent. 
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GARRIS0N SCORES PUCK. 


William Lloyd Garrison writes to the 
Boston Transcript: 

I get much comfort out of Puck. Its 
masterly drawings often make a cartoon 
more effective than a volume. Moreover, 
when a public abuse is to be exposed or 
a political lesson enforced, its clever 
pictures courageously satirize the wrong 
in the interest of good morals and a bet- 
ter government. Not infrequently the 
comments match the cartoons, and are 
models of style, direct, forcible and pene- 
trating. 





I venture to say that the large cartoon | 
in Puck of June 6th will be recognized by | 


Republican and Democrat alike as the 
aptest possible description of the present 
tariff situation. Turning from that to 


the first-page cartoon, one sees an in- | 


felicitous contrast. Behold a caricatured 
woman of the period apparelled in expan- 
sive hat, sleeves and skirt, facing a nar- 
row polling booth, into which a dime 
museum skeleton could hardly squeeze. 
Behind her stands a New York police- 
man of enormous girth, and presiding 
over the ballot-box leers the Tammany 
inspector with a felonious face. Under- 
neath the picture is the legend ‘‘Squelcher 
for Woman Suffrage. How Can She Vote 
when the Fashions Are Sc Wide and the 
Voting Booths Are So Narrow?” 

With all her breadth of garment, the 
woman voter could enter the compart- 
ment easier than the fat policeman. Let 
the policeman and the woman change 
places in the picture, and, by parity of 
argument, the legend will read, ‘*A Squel- 
cher for Male Suffrage,” but would any 
one think it apt or funny? 

Evidently Puck felt that the draughts- 
man needed reinforcement, for it labors 
on the next page, through a column and 
a quarter, to ridicule a movement for per- 
sonal rights and just government, which, 
by its traditions, it should be proud to 
aid. In truth, both artist and writer, 
such is the necessity of championing a 
wrong, are, in spite of their intent, com- 
pelled to serve the despised cause. 

You are a clever caricaturist, Mr. Tay- 
lor, and use your talent often to pillory 
the New York political rough and the 
blackmailing policeman, In your cartoon 
both of these stand sneering at the woman 
voter, and you are in their company. Is 
it a companionship you choose? Do you 
remember that Emerson declared ‘It is 
very cheap wit that finds it so droll that 
a woman should vote... . If the wants, 
the passions, the vices, are allowed a full 
vote, through the hands of a half-brutal, 
intemperate population, [I think it but 
fair that the virtues, the aspirations, 
should be allowed a full voice as an offset, 
through the purest of the people.”” Your 
picture is cheap without the wit. 

And was it you, Mr. Bunner, ‘‘whose 
smart pen backed up the pencil’s laugh?’ 
Or are you on a vacation, with an un- 
friendly substitute taking advantage of 
your absence? ‘Concerning an Unmanly 
Fad,” is the caption of the jesting com- 
ments, which it is not unfair to call scur- 
rilous. A more appropriate heading 
would have been ‘‘An Unmanly Treat- 
ment of Woman.” 

The reader’s first query is ‘‘With what 
manner of women can the writer have 
associated?” If his portrayal of those 
recognized in what is called ‘‘society” is 
to be judged by his conception of ‘‘the 
earnest-minded women” in the suffrage 
reform, it must be inferred that he has no 
entrée to the fashionable realm of ‘‘hy- 
steria’’ and “fads,” and draws on his 
imagination to describe it. Certain it is 
that the companionship of such noble 
women as Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, 
Julia Ward Howe and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton has never fallen to his lot, else 
his coarseness and contempt of sex would 
have been extinguished in their purer 
air. 

For such stale ridicule one has to turn 
back forty years, when to call abolition- 
ist ‘‘long-haired men and short-haired 
women” was considered by the Pucks of 
that day enough to ‘squelch’ the anti- 
slavery movement. The woman suffrage 
agitation has long passed that stage; and 
to bring out the ancient,discarded weapon, 
now only valuable for museums, is itself 
ridiculous, in this day when two States 
have decreed equality of voting, and many 
others have yielded partial justice to 
women at the polls. The anachronism of 
“hen fights’’ betrays a Rip Van Winkle 
or a callow youth, at least one of the 
childhoods. 

No, Mr. Puck, it is not the “virulent 
male reformers” who ‘‘deserve censure, 
and deserve it in good measure for the 
cowardice and unmanliness of their atti- 
tude,” but those who try to block the 
wheels of justice. Your own picture of 
the Tammeny boss and the policeman, 
prosperous with the revenues of vice 
indicates the success of “male” govern. 
ment in New York. They are with you 
to a man in this contention. Do you 
wonder that Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi 
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ROYAL Baking Powder is re- 
ported by the U.S. Government. 
after official tests, highest of all 
in leavening power. 
best and most economical; a pure 
cream of tartar Baking Powder. 
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and Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, and 
their kind, think they can doa better job at 
government than the rulers you are help- 
ing to keep in power? What do you 
think yourself? 

Having abused and bespattered both 
the women who find “‘tiddledywinks,” 
‘the long-haired pianist,” and the ‘'Hin- 
doo missionary’’ sufficient to fill life, and 
the ‘‘women with large noses who roam 
about the country talking up woman suf- 
frage and dress reform,” you, like all 
your sly and low-minded predecessors, 
make the dose more loathsome by gauzy 
flattery, affirming that, after all, these 
weak and repulsive creatures are still 
‘the best and finest thing in the way of 
womanhood that was ever devised,’—a 
dubious compliment to the Creator, if the 
responsibility for their mysterious ex- 
istence is attachable to Him. 

You are given to reason, Puck, as a 
rule, and are, when right-minded, keen 
of logic. ‘Try it on your closing para- | 
graph: ‘The American woman,— the 
kind with corsets, not with divided skirts, | 
—has furnished her masculine representa- 
tive with most of his political and social 
ideals for many years.” If she has fur- 
nished the ideals, what do you say to 
man’s realization of them? What is the 
natural sequitur? Since he has been so 
recreant, does not common sense dictate 
that she cease using such poor instru- 
ments and serve herself directly? Hav- 
ing expended so much time and effort to 
instruct and inspire her disobedient male 
companion, the mere dropping of the 
ballot with her own hands adds no extra 
weight to her “‘burden.” It ought to 
lighten it immeasurably. 

How severe you are on the poor man, 
‘*the irresponsible futilist, whose idea of 
civic duty is to get up reform dinners 
and swear to destroy corruption in poli- 
tics, and who habitually forgets to reg- 
ister.”” Tell us why women should tol- 
erate such useless go-betweens, after all 
their trouble in furnishing them with 
political and social ideals? It is the 
ideals women are after, and if their 
‘chatter’ is of them and not of instru- 
ments, so much the better. Earnest as 
Puck is in its effort ‘‘to destroy corrup- 
tion in politics,’ one would think that, 
after its Sisyphean efforts to roll up hill 
the municipal stone of reform in its own 
city, it would welcome the assistance of 
the women of New York, one year of 
whose practical help would regenerate 
society more than a decade of funny 
pictures and smart comments. 
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A WOMAN WINS THE WOODFORD. 








Editors Woman's Journal; 


A woman, Miss Harriet Chedie Connor, | 


of Burlington, Iowa, has won the Wood- 
ford Prize at Cornell—her subject, **The 
Letter and the Spirit.” For twenty-four 
of the twenty-six years of the University’s 
life, this prize has been given, but it has 
never before been bestowed upon a wom- 
an. Only two women have ever before 
competed for it, and they were students 
of twelve and thirteen years ago. 

This evening, before the young women 
of Sage went over to the armory, some 
of them were heard fervently to ‘wish 
that Chedie would get the prize,” but to 
declare quite as feelingly that no judges 
would give it to her, because she was a 
woman. 

Later, as the graceful figure, white- 
robed, stood upon the platform, and de- 
livered, in an earnest, well-modulated, 
but almost low voice, her beautiful ora- 
tion, others less interested than the girl 
friends felt the conviction that she stood 
no chance. Her production was highly 
spiritual, but it was too advanced in 
thought, too bold in exposure of bigotry, 
to receive a public prize. It was the kind 
to find reward in the appreciation of the 





few. rather than in popular applause. 


But the power of high thinking was 
underrated. 

The five orations were over. The 
judges, Hon. J. A. Roberts, Comptroller 
of the State of New York, Mr. James 
Frazer Gluck and General A. C. Barnes, 
were escorted to an outer room to confer. 
The orchestra played a gay waltz. Every- 
body turned to gossip with his neighbor 
over the result. 

After what seemed a long time, the 
men whose words were awaited with so 
much interest came back. Mr. Roberts 
stepped upon the platform, and was in- 
troduced by President Schurman. There 
was not a sound. The Cornell girls were 
in a state of strained excitement. Be- 
ginning with remarks about the general 
excellence of the orations, and the diffi- 
culty of making a choice, he finally said, 
with great deliberation, that the commit- 
tee had decided to bestow the prize upon 
‘*Number Four, Miss Harriet —”’ but he 
got no farther. The audience compre- 
hended. There was a storm of applause 
which made the air tremulous, which 
rose and fell in waves, and did not stop 
until excitement spent itself. The great 
audience went mad over the triumph of a 
woman. She was a co-educated young 
woman, and she was speaking upon a 
platform where no other woman’s voice 
had been heard. It was a triumph out- 
side of the old-time femenine sphere, but 
so long as it was a triumph, who stopped 
to care! So easily do artificial barriers 
disappear when everybody is too busy 
thinking of something else to remember 
them. 

I am writing this little report in my 
room at Sage, after our return from the 
Armory. From below comes surging up 
the excited talk of the girls. They are 
almost off their balance with delight over 
the evening’s work. A special burst of 
enthusiasm marks Miss Connor’s en- 
trance. Men, under like circumstances, 
would raise the victor upon their shoul- 
ders, and carry him so down the long 
hall. Are these wild girls doing the same 
with their ‘‘Chedie”’? It certainly sounds 
80. 

Miss Connor is winning distinction from 
all quarters, and the Woodford Prize is 
only another tribute to her ability. 

But this young woman is not the only 
able one here. The girls are making a 
splendid record, and if any one doubts 
the capacity of the feminine brain, he 
will do well to study it at Cornell. If the 
conferring of university scholarships and 
of Phi Beta Kappa means anything in its 
favor, the aforesaid brain may congratu- 
late itself upon honorable recognition in 
this year of ’94. ISABEL HOWLAND. 

Cornell University, June 20, 1894. 
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UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Women should note the energetic Union 
for Practical Progress, the organization 
of which is being pushed in all the large 
cities of the country, and woman suffrage 
societies should be represented in it. 
The plan of the Union is to unify the 
moral forces in already existing society, 
and, by getting them into an economical 
way of codperating, do the things which 
need to be done to make the world a 
happy home for a better humanity. 
Members of the Union who are members 
of churches and other organizations will 
work for the Union’s objects each in his 
own society. The church, being the larg- 
est organization in the world, will receive 
special attention. Ministers will be asked 
to preach on the Union topic, one Sunday 
in each month, in every town where a 
local Union exists. A record will be kept 
of those who comply, and it is desired 
that one church service in each city be 
devoted each month to Union speakers, 
many of whom are clergymen. The May 
subject prescribed by the National Union 


committee was the ‘‘The Saloon Evil’’; 
the June subject, ‘‘Child Labor.” 

A unique idea of the Boston Union is 
the travelling congregation, organized 
out of the unchurched masses, pledged to 
attend, if possible, any church which will 
properly consider Union topics or admit 
Union speakers. The Boston Union has 
a class in economics, and has put out for 
signature a petition to Congress against 
child labor, each signer of which gives 
one cent at least to aid the Union in get- 
ting the bill through Congress. 

Let woman suffrage societies send their 
delegates to the local Unions, and help 
the Union, themselves, and the churches. 

New Haven, Conn. ELLA ORMSBY. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Porint.—The League held its an- 
nual social on Wednesday of last week, 
with Mr. and Mrs. M. H. A. Evans. Ic 
was a brilliant affair. The spacious 
house was beautifully decorated with 
flowers. In the supper-room the prevail- 
ing tint was yellow, and the beauty of 
the table excited admiration. From a 
central chandelier lines of yellow ribbon 
were festooned to the corners and sides of 
the table, in the centre of which an 
epergne of yellow coreopsis glowed under 
a canopy of yellow satin. Yellow can- 
dles lent added brilliancy to the scene. 
A profusion of yellow flowers were scat- 
tered on mantels and tables, upon one 
of which a picture of Lucy Stone 
rested, entwined with smilax and pinks. 
A choice musical and literary entertain- 
ment was given. There were cornet solos 
by Mr. Fred Pierce, songs by Mr. Fred 
Locke, Mr. George B. Young and Mr. A. 
Kendall, violin solos by Mr. Frank Ken- 
nedy, recitations by Miss Abbie M. Evans 
and Miss Lilla Kelley and a piano duet by 
Miss Edwina Wheeler and Miss Leland 
Clark. Miss MacConnell and Miss Knapp 
acted as accompanists. The occasion was 
greatly enjoyed. 


HypDE PArK.—The League held its clos- 
ing meeting for the summer in the grove 
of Mrs. Webster, on Water Street. A 
goodly number of members and invited 
guests were present. 

A light shower had left everything 
clean and bright, and a delightful breeze 
through the pines and oaks and walnuts 
cooled and refreshed us, as did the sight 
of the Neponset, so calm and restful. 
Roses in profusion lent theircharm. The 
coming Fair met with encouragement and 
promises of help. The call for the 
Florida Bazaar, also, will receive a re- 
sponse. Music from a friendly neigh- 
bor’s piano filled pleasantly the time 
occupied with cream and cake. Suffrage 
literature was circulated, and the verdict 
of all was, ‘A delightful time.” Before 
separating, we sang with enthusiasm a 
freedom song just found in one of the old 
JOURNALS, and promised to remember 
our foremothers and helpers all. In a 
rising vote we sent our loving remem- 
brance to our old president, the venerable 
Theodore D. Weld. E. M. W. 


WALTHAM.—The basket picnic, to which 
the Waltham Club invited the other Clubs 
and Leagues, came off on June 21, and 
was greatly enjoyed. The sail up the 
picturesque Charles River was beautiful, 
the bountiful lunch in the airy pavilion 
at Forest Grove most acceptable, and the 
gathering cheerful and harmonious. We 
have received no official report, and can- 
not give a full list of the speakers; but 
among them were Mrs. Diaz, Mrs. M. P. 
C. Billings, Mr. Ohannes Chatschumian 
and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. The 
president of the League, Mrs. Daniels, 
presided, and the meeting was enlivened 
by suffrage songs. At the picnic in 1893, 
Lucy Stone made her last public speech; 
and a sorrowful and tender memory of 
this fact pervaded the meeting. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the SprinG Sty es can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 














Place. (One short flight.) 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


I WANT A LADY fora partner. Must have 
from $3,000 to $5,000. Will guarantee to con. 
vince you that you can make twenty per eent, 
on your investment, and absolutely control your 
own money. I do not want your money, only your 
assistance and honest co-operation in a colony en. 
terprise. My reason is that I have lost faith in my 
fellowmen. Can give you all the references you 
want. Addr-ss Box 34, Harold P.0O., Log 
Angeles Co., Cal, 








WANTED.—A lady, who is a self-trained nurse, 
would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com- 
panion. She can furnish excellent references ag 
to ability, and makes a specialty of night work, 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M.R.YV YALLCUT, 
92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 

March 29, 1894. 





TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of Tuk WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park 8t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes ,smal) parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
targe room on any day excepting Monday and Tuer. 
day afternoons. 





- BOSTON © 
COUCH 























A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTrURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 











Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 


WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, s0 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other materjal for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NoRWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St- 


INSI T on having ‘Knitted Table Padding.” 
At all the leading dry goods houses- 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass 
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This ou , t) a: 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
@ ONE FULL L 


SiINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-—————_ > 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DavenportiowA 








C. H. Simonds & Co,, Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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